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Art. 1. Sacred Literature; comprising a Review of the 
Principles of an ee laid down by the late Robert 
Lowth, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, in his Pralections 
and Isaiah, and an Application of the Principles so reviewed 
to the Illustration of the New Testament. By the Rev. 


John Jebb, A.M. 8vo. 490 pp. Cadell and Davies. 1820. 


( Concluded from our last. ) 
IN the consideration which was given to this subject in the 
last Number, we brought forward such ts as occurred 


to us, against the supposed existence of Hebraic versificati 
in the New Testament. Mr. Jebb has very properly rouatted 
that the point at issue is a question of facts, and not of pro- 
habilities. If on an appeal to the text of the Greek scriptures 
it should be made to appear that the collocation of the words, 
and the form of the sentences, do really admit, without diffi- 
culty, of a poetical arrangement, on the principles of Hebrew 
parallelism ; all merely hypothetical reasoning, however spe- 
cious, must vanish before the strength of internal evidence. 
But before Mr. Jebb brings forward his proofs, he makes some 
preparatory remarks on certain grounds of expectation which 
might fairly authorise anticipations respecting the style of the 
New Testament, favourable to his view of the question. We 
shall endeavour, in the first place, to analyse this part of his 
ment. 

e character of Hebrew poetry has been very compe- 
tently preserved in the Septuagint version ; it also occurs, 
with much variety, in the apocryphal books, the greater 
part of which were originally written in Greek, and in the 
sententious formule of the Rabbinical writers, though the 
specimens found in the latter ney exceed the limits of a 
quatrain, generally containing an alternate parallelism of the 
antithetical kind. We wrt an example or two, 
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«“ When the holy blessed One judgeth the Gentiles, he judgetl: 
them in the night; 
At the time when they sleep in their transgressions : 
But when he judgeth the Israelites, he judgeth them in the day ; 
At the time when they are employed in the study of the law.” 
Midrasch Tehillim. ad Ps. ix. 
** If any one giveth attention to the law, for the sake of the law ; 
That study becometh to him an odour of life: 
But if a man studieth not for the sake of the law ; 
To him it becometh an odour of death. 


Taanith. fol. 7. 1."’°—P. 90. 


‘© Now, the question may be confidently asked, is it in any de- 
gree probable, that such a manner should have been abruptly and 
altogether discarded in the New Testament? Does not the very 
supposition run counter to all the analogies, afforded by the works 
of nim who was the inspirer of both portions of the Sacred Vo- 


lume? In the wide expanse of nature, there is no abruptness of 
transition. The forms indeed, and the colourings, are infinitely 


various ; but so harmonically blended, and so nicely shaded off, 
that it is impossible to define, with accuracy, where one begins, 
and where another ends. And if this be so in God’s inanimate 
works, shall we not much more expect the same keeping, the same 
congruity amidst variety, throughout his living word? In the latter, 
we cannot we that even the style and manner were fortuitous : 
design pervades the whole matter of both Testaments; and unity 
is the soul of that design ; but the matter and manner of Scripture 
are, beyond the matter and manner of any other body of writings, 
most intimately connected ; so intimately connected, that unity of 
matter demands and implies, in this divine book, a correspondent 
unity of manner. And, on this ground alone, we may reasonably 


conclude, that a manner largely prevalent in the Old Testament, 
cannot be relinquished in the New.’’ P. 77. 


Mr. Jebb then arrives at a similar conclusion, by consider- 
ing the nature of the New Testament. It is a work supple- 
tory to, and perfective of the Old—composed under the 
same guidance which superintended the composition of the 
Old,—written by native Jews, whose minds were moulded 
in the form of their own sacred writings, and who, except 
perhaps in three instances, St. Paul, St. Luke, and St. James, 
possessed no other literature. So naturally were their 
thoughts conceived in a style foreign to the language in 
which they were writing, that while the words are Greek, 
the phraseology is Hebrew. Would they have estranged 
themselves from their native manner, especially when writing 
to Jews, whose associations both of taste and religion would 
be likely to be powerlully excited by a mode of writing ac- 
commodated to their understanding and prejudices? Consi- 
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derations of this kind had already excited partial suspicions 
in preceding writers, that a poetical imanner might be de. 
tected in certain parts of the New Testament. The arrange- 
ment of its periods on the Hebraic model has been intimated 
by Boecler, Diss. de Ling. Nov. Test. Orig.; by Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gree. ; by Campbell, Prelim. Diss. vol. i.; by Michaelis, 
Intr. vol. i. ; and by Ernesti de Vestig. Ling. Hebr. in Ling. 
Gr. Some few critics have even observed the occurrence of 
parallelism itself. Horne has cited St. Luke,. i. 52, 53.— 
Wakefield, in his new translation of St. Matthew, Matt. vi. 
25.; vii. 6.; xx. 20—27.; xxiv. 29. St. Luke i. 35.; and 
Farrer, in his Bampton Sermons, the Beatitudes. Matt. v.3., 
&c. as examples of Hebrew poetry. Besides which it ap- 
pears that Schleusner recognizes the parallelism at least in 
the songs of St. Luke *, and in the apocalyptic hymns. 

With these preparative authorities on his side, Mr. Jebb 
advances to his direct proofs. They are classed under the 
following heads. I. Simple Quotations in the New, from 
poetical Parts of the Old Testament. II. Complex Quota- 
tions. IIT. Quotations mingled with original Matter. IV. 
Original Parallelisms of the New Testament. If from the 
instances adduced under each head the laws of parallelism 
shall appear to have been carefully observed throughout ; if 
this artificial arrangement is not less distinctly visible in the 
original than in the cited passages, then we think that those 
who admit its existence in the one case, cannot consistently 
with their own principles, reject it in the other. If the pe- 











* Upon a reconsideration of the question, relative to the thne at which the 
custom of singing antiphonal hymns was introduced into the church, alluded to in 
page 594, of our last Number, we are inclined to think the circumstance of its early 
origin has not been stated with sufficient candour, The following historical notices 
go far to prove it of perhaps apostolical institution. Socrates, Hist. Eccles. Lib. 6. 8. 
relates, that St. Ignatius saw a vision of angels praising the holy Trinity, with 
alternate hymns, like that of the prophetic vision, Isaiah vi, 3.; and that, on this, 
he introduced this custom into the church of Antioch, from whence it was propa- 
gated to other churches. It was no novelty in St. Basil’s time, who being opposed 
by some of the followers of Sabellius and Marcellus for obliging his churches to 
sing such hymns, pleads for himself that he had the example of the churches of 
Egypt, Lybia, Thebes, Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
several other places, Tom. ii. Ep. 63. Baronius says, that the * Gloria in excelsis’ 
was ordered about the year 152 to be sung at the consecration of the Encharist, 
Tom, ii. This was probably done alternately, since Pliny, who lived with Igna- 
tius, impeaches the Christians of no other crime, except that they were used to 
meet, at a set time before day, and sing among themselves invicem, a song to 
Christ, Lib. 10. Ep. 97. Eusebius makes the observance coeval with the church 
of Alexandria, under St. Mark, Hist. Eccl. Lib, 2. c. 16. The custom also pre 
vailed in the southern parts of Africa and Carthage, for Tertullian mentions the 
mutual singing with which they provoked one another to emulation. Lib, 2. ad 
ux, C. 6. Lastly, Cyprian quotes the hymn at the celebration of the Eucharist, 
begun by the priest with ‘ sursum corda,’ and answered by the people with 
‘ habemus ad dominum.’ De Orat. Dominic. p. 160. 
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culiarity with which certain sentences are ‘set in order *’, be 
the chief ground for exhibiting the Hebrew Scriptures in @ 
poetical form, we cannot arrive at a different conclusion re- 
specting those Greek Scriptures in which a similar correspond- 
ence of term with term, and line with line, is proved to exist. 
I. Simple and direct quotations of single passages, in 
which the parallelism has been preserved by the writers of the 
New Testament. 
“ Qavh tv paws rinododn, 
Berivas, wai xravbos, nal ddveuos gods 
parnr uAnalouta TH TEXVA AUTIS, 
wai ob 79ers mapanrnOyvat, Ot OUx E1OiY, 
* A voice in Rama hath been heard ; 
Lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children ; 
And would not be comforted because they are not.” 
Matt. ii. 18. 
This passage is quoted from Jeremiah xxxi. 15., and it is 
vemarkable that the three principal editions of the Septuagint, 
the Vatican, the Alexandrian, and the Complutensian, all 
differ in their several versions, and all have, more or less, 
disfigured the parallelism, which is exhibited with accuracy 
in St. Matthew's translation alone. 


“ It may be further observed, that S. Matthew improves upon 
the received Hebrew text, by rejeeting the repetition in the fourth 
line of maa-dy, ‘for her children :’ a rejection confirmed by the 
Compl. Septuag. and by the Syriac. These words Dr. Blayney, in 
his translation of Jeremiah, very properly expunges, ‘as carrying 
internal marks of interpolation; as being not only superfluous, 
but rathcr perplexing the sense, and loading the metre.’ If, as 
it is extremely probable, the Hebrew text had the superfluous 
words in S. Matthew’s day, his rejection of them argues both cri- 
tical skill, and an attention to the concinnity and equipoise of the 
poctical parallelism.” P. 104. 


es 


vig wou, won SAvyarees %asVeizs Kugiov, 
unde ExAvdov, om’ adrov EAcyNXPrEvesS" 
Oy yae AYER Kudgus, Waroeves® 
AnGTityos OF MavTa viov, oy WagurseyeTat. 
My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord ; 
Nor faint, when thou art rebuked by him: 
For whom the Lord loveth he chastencth, 
But scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 
Heb. xii. 5, 6. 


Ee 





® Eccles. xii. 0. ‘The expression is remaikable, 
sought out, and set mm order many proverbs.’ 


‘He gave good heed, and 
. i _ May there not be some allusion to 
the orderly culiccation of the words which distinguished the original from p:osaic 
vriting ° ) 
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This passage is taken from Proverbs iii. 11, 12, and the 
{ast line is thus rendered in cur authorized translation, 
«* Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth,’’ 
which spoils the parallelism. But St. Paul's reading is af- 
forded without altering a letter in the Hebrew text, bya 
slight departure from the Masoretic punctuation, and the line 
would then stand thus, in strict conformity with the Apostle ; 
«¢ But scourgeth the son in whom he delighteth.’’ 

Tn the first couplet the ‘‘ despise” and “ chastening” of 
the first line, answer to ‘* faint,” and ‘f rebuked,” in the 
second line. In the second couplet the same bimembral 
correspondence is preserved between the terms ‘* whom the 
Lord loveth,” and ‘*‘ chasteneth” of the third line, and ‘* whom 
he receiveth” and “ scourgeth” of the fourth line. ‘The climax 
in the sense is also remarkably well preserved. In the first 
couplet, exAvew, ‘ to faint,” is a stronger term than drryweew, 
‘tu make light of,’ as is eAeyx%nevos ** rebuked,” than 
waideiz, * chastening,” instructive discipline. In the second 
couplet, ‘* te scourge” is severer discipline than merely ‘* to 
chasten ;” and the son ‘ whom Ged receiveth,” adopteth for 
his own, stands in a more endearing relation to Ged, than 
the person, not called a son, ‘f whom he” merely “ loveth.” 
On the supposition that this epistle is written by St. Paul, 
Macknight’s remark relative to the propriety with which this 
apostle quoted from the Old Testament, is here applicable, 
He says that there are many passages which shew that St. 
Paul, in his translations of the Scriptures, did not copy the 
Septuagint implicitly, but made his translations from the He. 
brew original, and being a great adept in the language, his 
translation, when different from that of the Septuagint, is 
always more just, 

IL. Quotations of a more complex kind, when fragments 
are combined from different parts of the poetical scriptures, 
and wrought up into one connected whole. 


, z= - ' ~ ~~ 
“ 6 olxds nou, olxos mooseuxns MANENGETaL Baas TOIS EFveoW" 


dyacis OE EMoncate adTOV OmNAaIDY AnoTéy. 
** My louse shall be called the house of prayer for all the 
nations ; 
But ye have made it a den of thieves.’-—Mark xi. 17. 


This antithetical couplet is composed of two independent 
and remotely connected passages, of which the first stands 
in the Septuagint version of Isaiah lvi. 57., exactly as in St. 
Mark. The substance of the second occurs Jeremiah vii. L1., 
in the interrogative form—‘ Is my house a den of thieves? 
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“ & Balos wrcurov, xal coQias, xai ywoews Oxbu' 
ws aveEegeuwnta Ta xgimata avrou’ 
nai avedixviaoros ai Od0i adroD; 
wis yae yyw voov Kugiov ; 
H Tis ObpsRovAos avo EvyEvEeTo s 
H TIS Wootdwxey avTw, 
xai avramodoOnsera: avry ; 
‘¢ Othe depth of the riches, and the wisdom, and the know- 
ledge of God! 
How inscrutable are his judgments ; 
And untraceable his ways ! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
Or who hath been his counsellor ? 
Or who hath first given unto him, 
And it shall be repaid him again ?”’—Rom. xi, 33—35. 


Mr. Jebb refers to the following texts, which he supposes 
formed the ground-work of this passage, Psalm xxxvi. 6. ; 
Job xi. 7, 8.; v. 9.3; xxxvi. 22, 23.; Jeremiah xxiii. 18. ; 
Isaiah xl. 13—15.; Job xxiii. 18.; xli. 2. 


** The first line proposes the subject : 


** O the depth of the riches, and the wisdom, and the know. 
ledge of God! 


« The notion of depth, as a quality attributed alike to God’s 
riches, and wisdom, and knowledge, is first expanded in the next 
couplet : 

** How inscrutable are his judgments ; 
And untraceable his ways ! 


Riches, wisdom, and knowledge, are then, in a fine epanodos, en- 
Jarged upon in the inverted order; first, knowledge : 


‘ For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
secondly, wisdom : 

** Or who hath been his counsellor ? 
thirdly, riches: 


** Or who hath first given unto him, 
And it shall be repaid him again? 


«* Let now the most skilfully executed cento from the heathen 
classics, be compared with this finished scriptural mosaic of S. 
Paul]: the former, however imposing at the first view, will, on 
closer inspection, infallibly betray its patch-work jointing, and in- 
congruous materials ; while the latter, like the beauties of creation, 
not only bears the microscopic glance, but, the more minutely it is 
examined, the more fully its exquisite organization is disclosed. The 
Fathers also, often quote, and combine Scripture : let their complex 


quotations be contrasted with those of the apostle ; the result may 
be readily anticipated.” P. 120, 
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11. Quotations mingled with original matter, when one 


or more passages derived from the Hebrew Scriptures, are 


so blended with original writing, that the compound forms 


one homogeneous whole ; the parallelism equally pervading 
all the component members, whether original or derived. 


* 


WAS Yao 0S av EWiMaAEONTA|L TO OvOKLA Kugiou owhnoeras 
ws ovv EWimadr€oovras Els Ov OUN EWioTEVGAY; 
Tas S& MiorEevoovay ov ovx Ynoveay ; 
WS St anovaoves Xweis xneuacovTos ; 
mais dé ungdzovow Eav AN amMecTarwer ; 
WS yeyeamTar 
Ws aeaion bs modes Tay EvayyEeAZoreveuv ElOnYNY 5 
Twy evayyEeniouevov Ta ZynOa ; 


* For whosoever will call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved + 
But how shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? 
And how shall they believe in him, of whom they have not 
heard ? . 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? 
And how shall they preach if they be not sent? 
As it is written ; 
How beautiful the feet of those who bring good tidings of peace! 
Who bring good tidings of good things,’’—Rom. x. 13—158. 


The first line is literally taken from the Septuagint version 
of Joel ii. 32. The next quatrain is original, and is a spe- 
cimen of a peculiar kind of parallelism, its composition 
nearly resembling that of the logical sorites*. .'The last 
couplet is from Isaiah lii. 7, and whoever will compare it with 
Lowth’s translation of that passage, will see that St. Paul has 
selected so much as it answered his purpose to quote, main- 
taining the parallelism uninjured. 

 RiBoy dv amedoninacay of oinodooUVTES, 
otros eyevnOn-cis xeQarny yowas® 
Mapa xupiov eyevero arn 
xa tats Oaupaotn Ev SPAGAOIS Haw’ 

dia ToUTO Agyw viv 
Ors apbnceras ad” Sua n Racrci2 rou cov’ 
nai SoOnceras Eoves qrowovvTs Tous xaoToUS aUTNS® 
xal 5 weswv én tov Aibov rovrov, cuvbracOnoerat, 

EQ’ Ovo av méon, Aimmpncet adTov. 
The stone which the builders rejected ; 
The same is become the head of the corner: 


oe 





* Other instances of this logical construction, in which the predicate of each 
preceding line becomes the subject of the line next in order, may be seen, Hosea 
Hii, 21, 22.; Joeli. 4.; Luke xii. 58.; John i.4.5.; Rom. v.3—5., viii. 29, 30. ; 
James i, 15.; 2 Pet. i, 5—7. 
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From the Lord hath this proceeded ; 
And it is marvellous in our eyes ; 
Wherefore I say unto you ; 

That from you shall be taken away the kingdom of God ; 

And it shall be given to a nation producing the fruits thereof: 

And he who falleth upon this stone shall be sorely bruised ; 

But upon whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 
Matt. xxi. 42—44. 


The first four lines are literally taken from the Septuagint 
version of Psalm cxviii. 22, 23. the last four are original ; 
and Mr. Jebb asks, with great reason, whether the parallelism 
is not more striking in the latter portion, than in the former. 
We must refer to another noble instance of this mixed class, 
Acts iv. 24—30, too long for insertion, but inferior in inte- 
rest and exactness to none which Mr. Jebb has brought for- 
ward. 

IV. We now come to purely original parallelisms, which 
the reader who has attended to the nature of the examples al- 
ready given, will not be surprised to find neither uncommon 
nor difficult of detection. 

1. Parallel couplets. 

“ meyaduve 1 Puy wou tov Keeiov 

nal WyadAiace Td mveva wou Eni ry Oed rH awrngi jou. 
* My soul doth magnify the Lord ; 
And my spirit hath exulted in God my Saviour.” 
Luke i. 46. 47. 

The second line of this couplet clearly rises above the first 
in all its terms; “eyaAdvw is simply to magnify, to praise, 
dyadrlaw denotes exultation or extacy; Jvexn is the animal 
soul, mvivwa, the immortal spirit ; tov xvpiov is the simplest 
and most —— expression of the Godhead, the Lord of all 
men, tH Osa rH owrrpi wou is a considerable amplification in 
terms, and personally appropriative in meaning, the God who 

is MY Saviour. 

‘6 qwavri 38 & ed00n ory, woru Untnbnoeras wap” avTov 

nal g wagtbevro BoAU, BEiaodTEQoy aitycovaiy avToy. 

“Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 

required ; 

And to whom they have committed much, of him will they 

demand the more.”—Luke xii. 48. 

& omeipay Pedontvws, Pedouévns xai Oepices 
xa 6 oweiowy Em’ eddoyiass, En" edroyiais xai Oepicei. 
‘* He who soweth sparingly, sparingly also shall reap ; 
And he who soweth bountifully, bountifully also shall reap.’’ 
2 Cor. ix. 6, 


ce 
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** & aryaOds avOowmos, éx Tov dyabov Onoaupod, ExBarrsi ayada 

nai 5 movnens avOowmos, Ex Tov wovnooy Onoaupod, ExBadrAct rovned. 
“* The good man, from the good treasure, bringeth forth good 

things ; 

And the evi] man, from the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil 

things.”’—Matt. xii. 35. 

In the received text the reading is &x rot &yabot Onoaupod ris 
xagdias, which last two words, on the authority of numerous and 
ancient manuscripts versions and Fathers, have been rejected 
by Bengel, Griesbach, Dr. Campbell, &c. St. Luke intro- 
duces the additional words into both lines so as to maintain 
the equipoise. The received text has also ta @ya%az with the 
article, and wevnez without it. Bishop Middleton (Doctrine 
of Greek Article, p. 214.) is of opinion that “ either both 
dya29a and wovnpa had the article, or both were without it.” 


The authority of the manuscripts is greatly in favour of the 
latter alternative. 


“6 yabapioare XEicas, auaeTwaroi' 
Kai ayvicare nagdias, Sipuxor. 
“* Cleanse your hands, ye sinners ; 
And purify your hearts ye double-minded.”—James iv. 8. 


xaQacicare relates to outward cleansing ; ayvicxte, to inward 
purification ; xeieas, to outward actions; xagdias, to inward 
tae. gee auaotwarot persons determinately engaged in sin ; 
bux, persons in whom conscience is awakened, wavering 
between tendencies to good and evil. With regard to the dis- 
tinction between the last pair of tarms, it may be observed, 
that duaerwAot, in Scripture, signifies great and habitual sin- 
ners, and the term was applied by the Jews contemptuously 
to the Gentiles, on account of their idolatry, &c. See Whitby 
and Macknight, on Gal. ii. 15. and also Matt. xxvi. 45, com- 
pared with Matt. xx. 18, 19. 
2. Parallel triplets, which are usually constructive, as the 
couplets are commonly gradational or antithetical. 


J moinoare ro dévdoov xaddv, xal TOV xapmOV duTOU Raddy" 
7) mounoate Td dévdgov camgdy, Kai Tov xaeMoy avTOU campoy 
x yao Tov Kagmou, To dévdgov YYimwoneTa. 
“¢ Either make the tree good, and its fruit good ; 
Or make the tree corrupt, and its fruit corrupt ; 
For, from the fruit, the tree is known.”— Matt. xii. 33. 
* oval avrois® Sri ev 7H 50 TOU uaiv EwogevOrcay 
Xai Tn KAavn Tov Parana wished sey vOncav® 
Xai TH avTiAoyig Tou nop? amwWAovTO. 


** Woe unto them! Forin the way of Cain, have they walked; 
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And in the deviousness of Balaam’s reward, they have eagerly 
rushed on ; 
And in the gainsaying of Korah, they have perished.” Jude 11. 


The woe belongs equally to all the three lines, and the 
climax in the first and concluding terms of the lines is very 
strongly marked. 


“ géprlov rd Seémavov cov, xai Bépiaoy® 
ors nAGEv N Wea TOU Fepisar 
drs tEnpavOn 6 Geciajos THiS yas. 
“© apéurlov cou To Spémavoy ro d&u" 
Kal TeUYyNdoY TOUS RoTgUas THs aAMEAoU T7S Y7S* 
Ort 7KpAaoayv ai orapuAa auTns. 
«* Put forth thy sickle and reap ; 
For the season of reaping is come ; 
For the harvest of the earth is ripe. 
‘* Put forth thy sharp sickle ; 
And gather in the clusters of the vine of the earth ; 
For its grapes have reached their full growth.”’ 
Rev. xiv. 15. 18. 


3. Quatrains, of which the lines are either directly, alter- 
nately, or inversely parallel. 
an megiavare TH Yuxn vay, ti Paynte’ 
pnd’ TY owuati, Ti Evduonabe’ 
na Yun wrk Eats THS TpOPHs* 
Mal TO OWpa TOU EvdvLaTOS. 
‘¢ Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat ; 
Nor for your body wherewith ye shall be clothed ; 
Life is a greater gift than food ; 
And the body than clothing.”—Luke xii. 22, 23. 


oes 
‘* jay Tas EvroAas wou TnenonTE, 
weveite Ev TH a yam wou" 
nabs byw Tas Evrokas Tov Warpos ov TETNONKA, 
eee ape ey 
Mai [Aevw GUTOU &y TE ayaEn. 
‘“* If ye keep my commandments, 
Ye shall abide in my love; 
Even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 


Andabide in his love.””,—John xv. 10. 


. . « ‘ ‘ 
“ eyw EQuTevoa, awoAAaS EWOTIED® 


arr’ 5 cds yuEavev 
wate, UTE D PuTedwy Eoti Ti, ovTE 6 moTiLwr 
arr’ 6 adEavwy @ess. 
« | have planted, Apollos hath watered; 
But God made to grow : 


So that neither he who planteth is any thing, nor he who watereth ; 
But God who maketh to grow.”—1 Cor. iii. 7, 8 


nance lan 


» 
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“ emeidy yao di a v8pamov 6 bavaros, 
nai oi avBgumou avacracss vexgdv® 
womsp yae ey 2) adap wavrTes amTovncxovaiy, 
oTw xai ev THO XpioTH WavTes Cwomromincovras. 


« For since by man came death ; 


By man also came the resurrection of the dead ; 
For as in Adam all die; 


Even so, in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. 
4. Stanzas of five and six lines. | 


“* ody SudEMe ELLY WEA THS MAECAS 5 
Eady TIS WeQiMaTH Ev TH MAECR, OU WeoonomTer® 
OTL TO QDws TOV xoapov TouTou BAemes® 
ay 0€ Tis Mepimarn Ev TH vUxTI, ModoxowTEL” 
OTL TO Dws ovm EoTiy iv duUTw. 
‘* Are there not twelve hours in the da 
Ifa man walk in the day, he stumbleth not ; 
Because he seeth the light of this world : 
But ifa man walkin the night, he stumbleth ; 
: Because the light is not in him.”?—John xi. 9, 10 


In this instance the odd line lays down a truth which is il- 
lustrated in the remaining four. The same disposition is 
observable in the first of the two stanzas which follow, while 
in the second stanza the odd line makes a full close respecting 


the proposition which it had been the object of the interme- 
diate quatrain to establish. 


“ dno Tay xapmav adrwy emryvwoeobe avrous* 
' ’ a 2 ~ ‘ 
[ANTE OVAAEYOUaW amo axavOay oraQuaAny ; 
1 and TpiBorwy oUxa ; 
of ~~ ’ > ‘ ‘ ‘4 ~ 
olTw wav Sévdpov ayabey xapmous xadous Mosel 
To J& campov Sevdgov xapwous Movneous Mosel. 


“6 od Suvaras dévdgov ayabov xagmous moyngous qosesv® 


ovde Sévdgov oameoy xaonous “xaAOUS Woreiv® 
Mav Sevdgov (An Wowovv xagewov xaAov, 
. ’ » » ~ ’ ® 
EXKOMTETAL MAL EIS Wp PadrAeTas 
Aoaye GMO THY KACMAV AUTwy EMIyvwsEDoE AUTOUS. 


‘“* By their fruits ye shall thoroughly know them ; 
Do men gather from thorns the grape ? 
Or from thistles the fig? 
Thus every sound tree beareth good fruit ; 
But every corrupt tree beareth evil fruit, 
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‘* A sound tree cannot bear evil fruit ; 
Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit ; 
Every tree not bearing good fruit, 
Is hewn down and cast into the fire; 
Pi By their fruits therefore ye shall thoroughly know them.” 
Matt. vii. 16—20. 


In the next example the odd line forms a sort of middle 
term or connective link between the two couplets : and in the 
passage quoted afterwards from St. Luke, the stanza begins 
and ends with parallel lines, a parallel triplet intervening, 


‘* of yae xabevdovres, vuxros xaFevdouni" 
ual os predvoxcnevos, vuaTos pwefdovar® 
myatis 3&, Makoas res yiPayrev® 
Evuoaeves Jweaxe istews xai ayarns 
xai mepixeParaiay, iAwida owrneias. 
** For they who sleep, sleep in the night ; 
And they who are drunken, are drunken in the night ; 
But let us, who are of the day, be sober; 
Putting on the breastplate of faith and love ; 
And for an helmet, the hope of salvation.—1 Thess. v. 7, 8. 
 xe@ravowoare TOUS xdgaxas® 
hb rs od omédipovaw, dude GegiZovory, 
ols obx Eoriy Tapziov, ode amobnxn, 
nai & Beds rpéDer aurous* 
Bow radrov Susis diaPegere trav weresvay : 
# Consider the ravens ; 
They neither sow nor reap ; 


They have neither storehouse nor barn ; 
And God feedeth them ; 


How much are ye superior to those birds ?”—Luke xii. 24. 
© xeivos 38 & SoyAos 5 yrous To Osama Toy vgiov avTov, 
xal AH irousaoas, pmde Woinoas wees TO OcAnua avrow, 


. Sagrceras WoAAas* 

: & 38 wh yous, 

| woinoas dt akia BAnyan, 
i dagnoeras OAtyas. 


* And that servant who knew the will of his Lord, 
And who prepared not, neither did according to his will, 
Shall be beaten with many stripes ; 
And he who did not know, 
And did things worthy of stripes, 
" Shall be beaten with few stripes.’’—Luke xii. 47, 48. 


| it “ The antithesis in this passage has prodigious moral depth: he 
| who sins against knowledge, though his sins were only sins of omis- 
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sion, shall be beaten with many stripes: but he who sins without 
knowledge, though his sins were sins of commission, shall be beaten 
only with few stripes. Mere negligence, against the light of con. 
science, shall be severely punished ; while an offence, in itself com- 
paratively heinous, if committed ignorantly, and without light, shall 
be mildly dealt with. This merciful discrimination, however, ts 
full of terror: for, whatever may be the case, respecting past, for- 

to take 


comfort to himself from this passages respecting his present, or fu- 
ture course of life: the very thought of doing so, proves, that the 


rson entertaining that thought, has sufficient knowledge to place 
im beyond its favorable operation.” P. 205. 


5. More than six parallel lines so connected, as to form a 
distinct stanza. 


** gas obv Sorts axdver WOU TOUS Adyous TOUTOUS, MAI Wores AUTOUS, 
Suowow adroy avdet Ppovine, 
doris aeodounce THY Omiay ado Exi Thy WeTeaY 
xai xaréin 7 Beoxn, 
xai mAGov &: worapo, 
Mai Ewvevoay os AvEAos, 
nai Woostm@eooy TH dixie Excivy, 
nat dux tweoe* relepeAiwro yae tml rhv Wirear. 
** Whosoever, therefore, heareth these my words, and doeth them, 
I will liken him to a prudent man, 
Who built his house upon the rock ; 
And the rain descended, 
And the floods came, 
And the winds blew, 
And fell upon that house ; 
And it fell not ; for it was founded upon the rock.” 


Matt. vii. 24, 25. 


The two next verses admit of a similar arrangement, and 
as we shall have occasion to produce another passage which 
may be referred to this class, before this article is brought to 
aclose, we abstain from exemplifying it more fully at pre- 
sent, for the sake of brevity. 

And now recurs the question, has Mr. Jebb redeemed his 
pledge? Do his proofs bear him out in the asserticn, that 
the writers of the New Testament have intentionally adopted, 
in not a few instances, the characteristic sententionsness of 
the poetry of the Old; and that passages, often of consider- 
able length, admit of being distributed, without any alteration 
of the received text, after the farm and model of the acknow- 
ledged system of Hebrew versification? We freely confess 
that the consideration which we have bestowed on the subject 
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leads us to answer these questions in the affirmative, although 
the objections suggested in the outset of this inquiry had pre- 
possessed our minds against Mr. Jebb’s argument. ‘The 
manner in which these writers quote, combine, and compose, 
throughout their several books, can scarcely be attributed to 
any thing but a studied and elaborate endeavour to conform 
their styles to a model already consecrated to religious com- 
ositions, and agreeable to the associations of their Hebrew 
booties: Let those who are disposed to refer the structure 
of their sentences to a concurrence of circumstances merely 
fortuitous, take a page of Chrysostom, or of Demosthenes— 
the two anthors of sacred and profane literature, who have 
laboured with most success in the harmonious distribution of 
their periods—and let them see whether they can be reduced 
with probability and without yiolence to the text, to that nicely 
balanced and measured correspondence of word with word, 
and sentiment with sentiment, which is the characteristic 
principle of parallelism. It may not be amiss to state, that 
before we looked at Mr. Jebb’s chapter in which he has ar- 
ranged the Sermon on the Mount on the principles above 
stated, we had for our own private satisfaction endeavoured 
to reduce the fifth and sixth chapters of St. Matthew to a po- 
etical form, according to our own notions of the system of 
parallelism. If these pages should fall under Mr. Jebb’s 
notice, it may be some gratification to him to learn, and it cer- 
tainly forms a strong argument in favor of the soundness of his 
opinion, that the only differences between our arrangement, 
and that which he has adopted, were that in several instances 
we had divided the parallelisms into shorter lines,—which, as 
every one conversant with the subject will know, in no degree 
affects the principle of the system—and that in the fifteenth 
and twenty-second verses of the fifth chapter, we had inad- 
vertently committed two palpable errors against the laws of 
parallelism, which eitieely disfigured the equiponderance of 
the lines. Let any of our readers try by the same test the 
song of the Virgin Mary, of Zacharias, and of Simeon,—or 
the song of triumph in the apocalypse on the downfall of the 
mystical Babylon, Revel. xviii. xix. 1—3,—all of which are 
exhibited in a continuous form in Mr. Jebb’s volume ; and his 
own experience will shew him how easily they fall into the 
appropriate linear arrangement without the forcible translo- 
cation of a single word. 

The space which we have bestowed on this subject, 
shews that we are far from considering the argument which 
it involves, as being merely a question of curiosity. There 
are practical advantages to be derived from it, which are 
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far too important to be passed over in a hasty manner. It 
is not words alone, but things which are concerned. A 
cursory or an irreverential reader of the Bible is often star- 
tled at the apparent tautology of some of its parts, and he 
who finds the language of Scripture wearisome, will never 
find its matter profitable. We have heard an objection 
taken to the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, on this very 
ground, by some who were at a loss to account for the pairs 
of terms which the inspired penman has employed, according 
to the principles of his national poetry. Nothing, says Mr. 
Boyle, is thought more impertinent in Scripture than the 
frequent repetitions; but the learned need not to be told, 
that many things seem to the ignorant bare repetitions, 
which yet ever bring along with them some light, or some ac- 
cession. Now parallelism at once solves the difficulty, and 
removes an imputation which obscures the meaning, and de- 
grades the character of the Sacred Volume. 


« It can, I apprehend, be satisfactorily shown, that a great ob- 
ject of the duality of members in Hebrew poetry, accompanied by a 
distinction, and, commonly, either a progress or antithesis, in the 
sense of related terms, clauses, and periods, is, to make inexhausti- 
ble provision for marking, with the nicest philosophical precision, 
the moral differences and relations of things. The Antithetic Pa- 
rallelism serves to mark the broad distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, and good and evil: the Cognate Parallelism discharges 
the more difficult and more critical function, of discriminating 
between different degrees of truth and good on the one hand, of 
falsehood and of evil on the other. Amd it is probable, that full 
justice will not be done to the language, either of the Old Testa- 
tament, or of the New, till interpreters qualified in all respects, and 
gifted alike with sagaciousness and sobriety of mind, shall accu- 
rately investigate these nice distinctions.’’ P. 39. 


But a far more important consideration is the interpre- 
tative value of parallelism. Several critics have already 
employed it with great success in explaining perplexed 
and obscure passages of the Old Testament, and the same 
result may be fairly expected from a similar application of 
it, under the influence of a sober and chastised judgment, 
to the language of the New. Mr. Jebb has particularly in- 
stanced the ability with which Schoetgen has availed himself 
of the doctrine of Exergasia, as he calls it, to the elucida- 
tion of Genesis xlix. 10. in his Hore Hebraice. It cannot 
be denied that the Bible contains many ‘‘ things hard to be 
understood,” but it may be that the sense of pas 
which are at present involved in difficulty, will become more 
intelligible, in proportion as the peculiarity of its style is 
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better understood, and fresh light may thus be expected to 
be thrown on texts of which the constraction at present may 
appear embarrassed, or the meaning doubtful. But the use of 
parallelism in interpretation must he explained more dis- 
tinctly. It sometimes happens that in the alternate quatrain 
the third line forms a continuous sense with the first, and 
the second with the fourth. The following extracts give 
three examples of this peculiar construction from the Old 
Testament. The first is from Parkhurst’s translation. 


«¢ [ will make mine arrows drunk with blood; 
And my sword shall devour flesh : 
With the blood of the slain and the captive ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy.—Deut. xxxii, 42. 


** That is, reducing the stanza to a simple quatrain : 


‘«¢ J will make mine arrows drunk with blood : 
With the blood of the slain and the captive :. 
And my sword shall devour flesh ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 
“ Again, 
«¢ From without, the sword shall destroy : 
And in the inmost apartments terror ; 
Both the young man and the virgin ; 
The suckling, with the man of grey hairs. 
Deut. xxxii. 25. 

“ The youths and virgins, led out of doors by the vigour and 
buoyancy natural at their time of life, fall victims to the sword in 
the streets of the city: while infancy and old age, confined by 
helplessness and deerepitude to the inner chambers of the house 
perish there by fear, before the sword can reach them. 

‘‘ Mr. Green, in his ‘ Poetical parts of the New Testament,’ 
obseives that there is a similar hyperbaton in Isaiah, xxxiv. 6. 
And my learned fiiend, Dr. Hales, reduces to a similar form, that 
remarkable prophecy, Genes. xlix. 10: 


‘* The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ; 
Nor a scribe of his offspring : 
Until Shiloh shall come : 
And [until] to him a congregation of peoples. 


«« That is, according to Dr. Hales, the sceptre, or civil govern- 
ment, shall not depart, till the coming or birth of Shiloh; and the 
scribe, or expounder of the law, intimating ecclesiastical regimen, 
shall not depart, or cease, until there shall be formed a congrega- 
tion of peoples, a Church of Christian worshippers, from various 
nations ; the former branch of this prophecy was fulfilled, when 
Augustus made his enrolment preparatory to the census through- 
out Judea and Galilee ; thereby degrading Judea to a Roman pro- 
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vince ; the latter branch was fulfilled, at the sacking of Jerusalem 4 
by Titus; when the temple was destroyed, and the Jewish ritual — 


abolished.’”’ P. 29. 
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** A difficult passage in the Psalms may, perhaps, derive’ some 
partial elucidation ftom a zimple reduction to this form of stanza: 


“* Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee : 
The passengers in whose heart are the ways ; 
In the valley of Baca make it a spring, 
The rain also filleth the pools ; 
They go from strength to strength ; 
He shall appear before God in Zion.—Psalm Ixxxiv. 5 —7. 


** The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as con- 
structively parallel, and as affording a continuous sense: the inter- 
mediate four lines may be accounted parenthetival ; the second, 
constructively parallel with the fifth ; and the third with the fourth. 
The first line seems to contain the character of a confirmed profi- 
cient in religion,—his strength is in God ; the sixth line, to describe 
his final beatification,—he shall appear before God in Zion. The 
intermediate quatrain may be regarded as descriptive of the inter- 
mediate course pursued by those who desire to be good and happy:: 
they are passengers ; but they know their destination, and they long 
for it; at a distance from the temple, (the mystical * sapientum 
templa serena,’) they are anxious to arrive there; the very high- 
ways to Jerusalem are in their heart. And what is the conse- 
quence? Affection smooths all difficulties: the parched and 
sandy desert becomes a rich well-watered valley ; and they cheer- 
fully advance from strength to strength; from one degree of vir- 
tuous proficiency to another.’’ P. 55. 


Future commentators may derive some advantage from 


observing that this variety of parallelism occurs also in the 
New Testament. 


“‘ xai eCnrouy avtov xparncat® 
xai EPoPynOnaay tov BxAov' 
’yvwoay yag bts weds adrous tiv MagaBoAny Elme 
xai aQévres adrov, aw7yrOov. 
*« And they sought to seize him ; 
And they feared the people : 


For they knew that against them he spak 
And having left him, they departed.” 


That is, adjusting the parallelism, and givi 
xai the three different senses which Dr. Owen 
it bears in this ‘passage ; 

*¢ And they sought to seize him, 


For they knew that against them he spake the parable: 
But they feared the people, 


Therefore, having left him, they departed.” 
Again, : 


e the parable ; 
Mark vii. 12. 


the particle 
as obseryed 
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“* Saxoriapdves tr Siavoig ovres” 
drndrAwreapcvn ris Cwns roy Oxdv" 4 
Sid Thy wyvoayv TH Oloay Ev adrtis® { 
Sia Thy Magwow THs xagdias adTar. : 


** Being darkened in the understanding ; 
Being alienated from the life of God ; 
Through the ignorance which is in them ; 1 
Through the blindness of their hearts.” Ephes. iv. 18. 


That is, 


** Being darkened in the yom repa 


Through the ignorance which is in them ; 


Being alienated from the life of God, 
Through the blindness of their hearts.” 


In the following example the first, third, and fifth lines 
are parallel, and keep up a continuous sense, though twice 
suspended by the intervention of the second and fuurth lines. 





** od yae 4 ty Td Qavega, sdudaies Ear’ : 
ovde Hév Ty Pavegs, ev cagnl wegiToun® 
GAD’ & iv TH xguTTa, sdvdaioos" 
Kal WECITOAN KaQdias, EV Mvevati, ovyeauwate 4 
od 5 tmaivos ovx && dvOgamwy, dAr’ Ex rod Qeod. : 
“ For he is not a Jew, who is one outwardly ; 
Neither is circumcision that which is outwardly in the flesh; 
But he is a Jew who is one inwardly ; 
And circumcision that of the heart, in spirit, not in letter; 
Whose praise is not from men, but God.” Rom. ii. 28, 29. 


Again, in a passage of St. Matthew, attention to the 
nicety of antithesis which the technical distribution of He- 
brew poetry requires, affords a not unimportant testimony in ~ 
favour of a fundamental doctrine. 3 





‘* aca auactia xai Fracdnuia aQebnoeras rois av9eamrous* 

4 de Tov mvedmaros LAaoPnpia odm adebnceras trois dvOpwmos? 
xal ds ay cian Acyovnara Tov viod Tou avOcwmov, ePeOnceTaravTa” 
ds 3° dy clay, xara rod mrévuaros Tov dyiev, odx aPeOriceras adr, 
ours éy tovTW TH aide, OUTE Ev TH wsAROVTH. 

*¢ All manner of blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; . 
But the blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven untu men. : 
And whoso speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall 

be forgiven him, 4 
But whoso speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be — 
forgiven him, 4 
Either in this world, or in the world to come.” 
Matt. xii, $1, $2. 
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' Bishop Middleton, in his doctrine of the Greek article, 
remarks, that the context clearly shews that rd wveijua ro ayidv 
is here used in a personal sensé, from its being opposed. to 4 
vlos rod @eod in the preceding part of the verse, ‘ for an an- 
tithesis between a person and an influence would be unnata- 
ral,” and, we may add, would be contrary to the laws of 
peerenes. All philological readers of the New Testament, 

now the difficulties which embarrass, in the original, a part 
of the song of Zacharias, Luke i. 68.—difficulties so great, 
that within the compass of twelve verses, there are as man 
questions of grammar and construction, which have perplex- 

the commentators. It is impossible for us to analyse 
within the brief space to which we are restricted, the mas- 
terly criticism which Mr: Jebb has applied to this passage, 
and we must refer our readers to his volume for a view of it, 
cleared on the principles of parallelism, from all onarenty of 
meaning, and inaccuracy of expression, not to mention that, 
by the proposed arrangement, the impropriety is avoided, of 
attributing to St..John Baptist an office, which seems to be 
the incommunicable privilege of Christ himself; that of 
“ giving knowledge of salvation to his people by the remis- 
sion of their sins.” Mr. Jebb has also thrown more light 
than all the commentators, on the very obscure passage, 

Matt. xv. 3—6, by exhibiting it in the form of an introverted 
Stanza. 

The obvious danger to which this mode of interpre-: 
tation is liable, is that it may be extended too far, and 
that opinions may be founded, or doctrines built upon a 
nicety of verbal collocation which is not immediately obvious, 
and far too subtle to admit of the deduction ¢f such import- 
ant inferences. Mr. Jebb, in general, applies his system 
cautiously, as well as acutely, but we think that in a few 
instances he has drawn some conclusions which his premises 
scarcely appear to warrant. In his remarks upon two trip- 
lets, Matt. vii. 7, 8, after observing that in the first triplet 
the encouragement is individual, or at least specific ;—‘“‘ it 
shall be given unto you, ye shall find, it shall be opened unto 
you,” while in the second triplet the encou ent is gene- 
ric, or rather, universal; *‘ every one who asketh, who seek- 
eth, who knocketh,” he asks, whether this advance from 
promises to principles, from particulars to ‘universals, ma 
not have been designed, at once to elicit the faith of our 
Lord’s immediate followers, and to establish the confidence 
of all succeeding generations. This method of reasoning is 
far too refined. Our Lord saw fit to elicit the faith of his 
followers in a manner far _— and more effectual for 
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establishing the confidence of posterity. After they had 
pointed out to him that the barren fig-tree was wit 


away from the roots, * Jesus answering, said unto them, — 


Have faith in God.’ Mark xi. 22. The very miracle perform- 
ed in their presence upon the two blind men, after our Lord 
had spoken to them those remarkable words, ‘ According to 
your faith be it untc you,” Matt. ix. 27. would be far more 
calculated to encourage the slow belief of his disciples, 
than any argument which can be drawn from a delicate and 
highly artificial arrangement of words and terms. 

Again, Mr. Jebb quotes St. Matt. xi. 17—19, as an in- 
stance of the epanodos, a figure, the object of which is to 
place first and last, the leading characteristical, and empha- 
tical propositions and members of a paragraph or subject ; 
and to place in the centre those members which are subordi- 
nate in importance, or less prominent in the scope of the ex- 


isting subject matter. We quote the passage, and subjoin 
Mr. Jebb’s observations. | 


“ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
We have sung dirges unto you, and ye have not smote the 
breast ; 

For John came, neither eating nor drinking ; 
And they say, he hath a deemon : 

The Son of Man came, eating and drinking ; 
And they say, behold a.gluttonous man and a winebibber; 
A friend of publicans and sinners. 

But wisdom is justified of her children.” 


The distribution of parallelisms in this et is important 
and instructive : the festive playfulness of the children is first no- 
ticed, and Jast/y, the disengaged and open cheerfulness of our 
Lord’s deportment: while, on the contrary, the funereal dirges of 
those young tragedians, and the self-denying austerities of S. John 
Baptist, are placed obscurely in the centre. A collocation which 
pointedly indicates, that a chastened hilarity is the genuine cha- 
racteristic of our holy religion; and that a severer, and more 
gloomy system is but subordinate and subsidiary. At the same 
time, the last line of the stanza gives us to ae that both 
methods answer an important purpose ; that neither the seclusion 
of the followers of S. John, nor the more approachable urbanity of 


the followers of our blessed Lord, can be properly a subject of 
animadversion : for, 


* Wisdom is justified by her children : 
* or, as it stands in the parallel place of S. Luke, 
“ Wisdom is justified by ax her children.” P. 243. 


We need scarcely say, that however we may agree in 
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this notion of the characteristic of Christianity, we little 
expected to have seen it deduced in the form of a corollary. 
from a mere grammatical figure. 

- Another epanodos occurs Acts xx. 21. 


** Earnestly testifying beth to the Jews, and to the Greeks, 
Repentance towards God; 
And faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


“ That is, resolving the first line into its component members, 
and then reducing the passage to an alternate quatrain : 
“* Earnestly testifying to the Jews, 
Faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
And earnestly testifying to the Greeks, 
Repentance toward God. . 

‘* The apostle’s ministry was two-fold; among the Jews, and 
among the Greeks: each branch of that ministry is here charac- 
terised, by that department of instruction, which S, Paul was, in 
the first instance, obliged to enter upon, with each class of his ca- 
techumens. ‘To the Gentiles, he primarily testified, repentance 
toward that one Almighty God, from whom they had wandered : 
to the Jews, who already acknowledged and adored that one Al 
mighty God, he primarily testified, the addjtional necessity of 
Christian faith. The form of epanodos, gives due prominence to 
that faith in Christ, which was the ultimate aim of his ministry : 
and keeps in due subordination, those truths of natural religion, 
which were chiefly introductive.” P. 342. 


This is too subtle, at least in the concluding remark, to 
answer any good purpose, and the construction of the 
clause is sufficiently natural, according to the usual prin- 


. ciples of grammar, without supposing that the peculiar 


collocation of the terms was intended by the sacred writer 
to suggest any doctrinal instruction. ‘the same may be 
said of the reason which Mr. Jebb has assigned, why, in 
the Virgin’s song, Luke i. 52, 58, the exaltation of the 
lowly and the feeding of the hungry are placed in the cen- 
tre; they relate to her own case, and therefore, he says, with 
characteristic modesty she assigus to those particulars the 
least prominent situation. 


“* He hath cast down potentates from their thrones ; 
And hath exalted the lowly : 
The hungry he hath ailled with good things; 
And the rich, he hath sent empty away.’’ 


We do not mean to say that the position of the members 
of this beautiful quatrain is altogether undesigned,—bat 
we think it far safer to attribute their arrangement to the 
poetical structure of the verses, than to refer it to an inten- 
tional artifice so refmed and recondite as the one. Mr. 
Jebb has suggested. 
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The time we have spent in the consideration of this im- 
portant volume, has not, we trust, been unprofitably em- 
ployed. We have risen from its perusal not only with un- 
feigned respect for the piety and talents of its author,— 
but with an increased veneration for that Sacred Book which 
he has studied with so much success. The truth of Augus- 
tine’s eloquent testimony to its rich and varied ge 
was never more forcibly impressed on our minds. T 
Scripture so speaketh, that with the Height of it, it l hs. 
proud and lofty-spirited men to scorn ; with ihe Depth o 
it, it terrifies those who with attention look into it ; with 
the Truth of it, it feeds men of the greatest knowledge 
and understanding; and with the Sweetness of it, it nou- 
risheth babes and sucklings. 





Art. II. Lucian of Samosata. From the Greek. With 
the Comments and Illustrations of Wieland and others. 
By William Tooke, F.R.S. Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and of the Free GEconomical Society 


of St. Petersburgh. 2 Vols. 4to, Longman, and Co. 
820. 


Frew men, as we think, would have courage to undertake 
a translation of Lucian ; and fewer still can be qualified to 
succeed in such an undertaking. Those who fully enter into 
the wit of this extraordinary writer will be little willing to 
submit to the hopeless drudgery of filtering and diluting it; 
for however faithfully any version may give the words and 
meaning of the original, we are convinced that the spirit and 
essence of it must evaporate in the process of transfusion. 
Wit, though in one sense universal, yet ‘in its finer touches 
and nicer shades, is of all qualities the most dependent upon 
time and place for its existence; and a joke which has out- 
lived its century without some sign of decrepitude, or will 
bear exportation without waste or damage, is a joke with 
which we have not as yet chanced to meet. 

Satire of all kinds must be included under these remarks. 
Divest it of its national costume, and it looks like an 
Owhyhee chief in a court dress; whose constraint and for- 
mality in his new trappings is exactly proportioned to the 
agility and ease with which he was accustomed to move in 
the fashions of his ewn country. The difference between 
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Juveral and Horace will at once illustrate our meaning. 
The first is, for ihe most part, dignified and measured in his 
steps, and Mr. Gifford accordingly has trod in his chioppine 
with a march equally majestic; but we have yet to seek, and 
it will be long indeed before our search is ended to our satis- 
faction, any one who shall successfully trip in the graceful 
shamble and slipshod elegance of Horace. Even in Juvenal, 
with all our high and heartfelt admiration of his only trans- 
lator, we cannot but admit that we feel and taste less of the 
Aquinatian spirit from the direct version, than from John- 
son’s adaptations: and if the arch and playful whispers of 
the Sabine farm are ever to be naturalized upen our shores, 
they must be borne on the same gales which heretofore have 
wafted them in part to the Twickenham grotto. 

Much of Lucian might in this way be given to these by 
whom his native tongue is inaccessible: much indeed has 
been so given; for our modern wits are largely indebted to’ 
the storehouse of Samosata. Cervantes has been to the 
‘* Tcaromenippus” for Sanche’s aero-equestrian voyage upon 
Clavileno Aligero—Le Sage has borrowed the cave scene 
in Gil Blas from ‘‘ the Ass,” and part of the machinery of 
Le Diable Boiteux from ‘‘ the Cock”—Bergerac is wholly, 
and Swift greatly beholden to * the Trae History”—these 
are but afew out of many; and these are fair and honest 
imitations : but to translate him with effect is a task almost 
beyond the power of man. We are less inclined, therefore, 
to find fault with Mr. Tooke for his failure; and where he 
has not misunderstuod his author, deformed him by bad 
English, wantonly interpolated some sense of his own, tamed 
his occasional verse, or reduced his prose to a caput mor- 
tuum, we most willingly refer all other defects to the impos- 
sibility ef the attempt. 

We by no means profess to be well read in translations of 
this untranslateable author. Sir Thomas More has turned 
four of his pieces into Latin, the Cynic, the Necromanteia, 
the Philopseudes, and the Tyrannicide; of the three first 
Dialogues he avows his decided preference over all the rest 
of Lucian’s works; more, as he expresses it with great 
elegance, from the instinctive feeling with which a lover re- 
gards his mistress as the most attractive woman in oompeey: 
(though to the eyes of others she may appear not so regularly 
beautiful as many of her rivals,) than from his ability to assign 
any absolute pre-eminence to them in style or matter. The 
Cynic had ulready been selected with distinguished approba- 
tion by St. Chrysostom, whe has inserted a good part of it 
in one ef his Homilies ov St. John: the Philopseudes and 
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the Necromanteia must have been peculiarly adapted ‘to ear 
great countryman’s taste, from the happy vein of ridicule 
with which they expose superstitious fables; but it is singu- 
lar that the Tyrannicide, which to us, at the best, appears 
but as a somewhat dull school exercise, and which is admit- 
ted on all hands to be no more than a pattern declamation, 
which Lucian composed to practise himself or his scholars 
in rhetoric, should have attracted the notice and excited the 
emulation of two such mighty intellects as, Sir Thomas More 
and Erasmus. Each of them, as the last informs us in his 
dedicatory Epistle to Witford, translated it in a friendly con- 
tention ; and each of them wrote also a declamation in reply 
to the original. 

Erasmus has gone much deeper than bis friend in Lacian. 
Besides ‘the Tyrannicide, he has left Latin translations of 
the Saturnalian tracts, of the Dialogues of the Dead, and of 
thirteen other pieces. In an Epistle to Ruthal, prefixed as 
a dedication to the Timon, he mentions that this Dialogue 
has been previously translated by some person, whose only 
wish could be to shew that he understoed neither Greek nor. 
Latin, and whom he considers as suborned by Laucian’s 
enemies to misrepresent him. The spirit of Erasmus was 
kindred to that of Lucian, and he has every where shewn 
hoe well he comprehended, and how highly he appreciated 
iim. 

Among our English translations, the earliest with which 
we are acquainted, is that of Hickes, which from its language 
may’ be referred to the beginning of the 17th century. Jas- 
per Mayne’s, which followed next, was done in 1638, though 
not published till 1664. In his dedication to the Marquess 
of Newcastle, the excellent Doctor, in a right loyal spirit, 
while accounting for the:delay of his work during the trou- 
blous times of fanaticism and rebellion, complains bitterly of 
persons who “ do defile the English tongue with republick 
words.” This lamentation at first sight reminds us of the 
worthy Curate who argued that the Church clock could not 
go otherwise than wrong, because the Churchwarden per- 
mitted it to be regulated by a Baptist: nevertheless it is true, 
that our language suffered in no slight degree among the. 
convulsions which overthrew the polity of our Church and. 
State; and it would be difficult to point out a bitterer enemy 
to literature, than Puritanism in all her degrees, has univer- 
sally manifested herself. Hickes and Mayne, both together, 
embrace but a small part of Lucian. Next in order follows 
a version to which the name of Dryden is prefixed, and to 
which Dryden most probably contributed nothing beyond his. 
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Tooke's Lucian, 20 
name, Spence: afterwards. undertook the labour, He is 
said, but most unjustly, to have made his way te the Greek 
through D’Ablancourt’s French. Spence was too good a 
scholar to be driven to these straits: Lord Dorset observed, 
with more truth of him, ‘‘ that he was so cunning a translator 
that a man must read the original to enable him to understand 
the version ;” and his fault will be found to lie more on the 
side of too much learning than too little. A Mr. Carr pub- 
lished another translation in 1774; and in 1780 Dr. Franck- 
lin produced his long expected work, which has hitherto 
maintained its ground as the best, and which is not likely to 
be shaken by the present attempt of Mr. Tooke. _ . 

Little is known of Lucian’s personal history.; and that little 
must be gathered incidentally from his works. Hence we 
learn that he was by birth a Syrian of Samosata, the modern 
Schemisat: that he was born probably at the latter end of 
the reign of Hadrian, flourished under the Antonines, and 
died either under Commodus, or shortly after the accession, 
of Juliane From his ‘‘ Dream,” which may be considered 
asa sort of prologue to the rest of his works, it is to be in- 
ferred that his parents were of low degree and mean circum- 
stances ; for at an early age his father placed him under the 
care of a maternal uncle, who was somewhat above a stone- 
mason, yet not so high as a statuary, (éguoyAvgos) for Mer. 
euries may be chipped out of any block; be it marble or 
wood. The trade did not suit his taste; and after.a sound 
horsewhipping for handling a chisel rather indiscreetly, he 
ran home again in dudgeon to his mother. In what manner 
he emerged from his humble station is not to be traced ;. but 
we find him first engaged as an advocate, and afterwards 
settled in Gaul (nutricula Caussidicorum) as a rhetorician. 
These professions afforded him full opportunity for collecting 
the intimate knowledge of both which pervades his works. 
When or where his writings were chiefly composed is a matter 
of conjecture; but he appears to have resided for some consi- 
derable time in Athens, and various other parts of Greece; 
to have travelled much in Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and 
Bithynia ; and latterly to have been me to a respect- 
able and honourable employment under the Roman Governor 
of Egypt. He died at an advanced age; and, as some fabu- 
lous legends have asserted, was devoured by dogs on account 
of his agora from Christianity. Now as most assuredly 
we can discover no traces of approximation to the Christian 
faith in his writings, we may contend, without. any violence 
to fair reasoning, that as he never was a convert, so he 
never could be an apostate; and on the same grounds we 
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may happily refase our assent to the charitable belief of the 
0 


benevolent Zuingerus in allusion to this story; ‘* Itaque 
enas sufficientes in presente vita dedit; et in faturam 
eres vterni ignis cum Satané erit.” Amen! , 

The days of Lucian were fruitful in Charlatans of all de- 
scriptions. Vain wisdom and false philosophy, gaping super- 
stition and rabid enthusiasm, stalked abroad on every side ; 
and the bent of his genius was to unmask folly and hypocrisy 
wherever they crossed him. ‘Thus it is that the Pagan Gods 
and the professed Sophists bear the chief brunt of his satire. 
It is difficult to account for the simultaneous existence of so 
many various modes of worship which prevailed in the 
Roman world, under the government of the Antonines, with- 
out resorting to the solution of Gibbon, (who in this one as- 
sertion on religious matters may be trasted as far as he goes) 
that they were all considered by the people as equally true, 
and by the philosophers as equally false. But we are in- 
clined to il this remark much farther, and to add that the 
partition which separated the creeds of the two classes into 
which he so ingeniously divides mankind, was but thin and’ 
slender ; and that those who thought so vaguely as to admit 
many religions, or so coldly as to acknowledge none, must’ 
of necessity meet, not as the historian implies, in mutual 
concord, but in mutual indifference: and this, after all, is 
in truth the key to the boasted toleration of Paganism. It 
is very easy to endure with patience the invasion of rights, 
about the possession of which we feel no interest. 

The thirty thousand gods of Hesiod were perpetually ex- 
posed to large additions. Jupiter, the worshipful president 
of this mythological republic, had multiplied himself into as 
many separate deities as he had attributes and abodes ;- and 


the small fry, of lesser gods, demi-gods and heroes, bad se- 
dulously followed his example. The 


“‘ turba Deorum’’ 
** Talis ut est hodie,” 


Was a complaint even in the reign of Domitian, and the 
fifty years which had elapsed between the death of that 
tyrant and the time when Lucian wrote, had rapidly increased 
the celestial population. It was indeed impossible to assign 
any limit er ee in a system which deified almost 
every quality of mind and property of matter. Not a tree 


nor a brook was to be found without its more than human 
inhabitant ; not a virtue nor a vice without its fictitious re- 
presentative ; not an art nor science without its supernatural 
patron. The Pelytheist luxuriated in a gay confusion of 
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allegorical divinities, which the breath of his own imagina 
tion had expanded into power and immortality, and which 
were as readily adopted by others as they were created by 
himself. Unlike the Caunians, of whose retro-conversion 
Herodotus has Jeft so amusing an account, the Roman de- 
votee instead of arming himself to chase away all foreign 
gods from the mother country, wooed and enticed even such 
as were reluctant, from the farthest extremities of his in- 
creasing empire. ‘The Orontes mingled its waves with the 
Tiber, and the victim of the Nile was to be found on the 
same altar with that of the Clitumnus. The rights of theolo- 
gical citizenship were extended with an equal hand to the 
deities of every conquered or associated nation, till Rome be- 
came the emporium of superstition, and the great temple of 
universal idolatry. . 
The necessary consequence of this heterogeneous Theoso- 
phy, was to the vulgar an inundation of rites, ceremonies, 
omens, va. reams, auguries, oracles, and appari- 
tions. Every new god introduced some new mysticism 3 
and with superstition it is well known that “‘ increase of ap- 
petite doth grow, with what it feeds on.” ‘To the philoso- 
phers, on the other hand, it brought first doubt, and then 
denial, and at length rejection of all divine power. It could 
not be expected that they should bow to the idle absurdities 
of the common creed. An Elysium and a Tartarus, in which 
sense still predominated over spirit, the boat, and the ferry- 
man, and the thousand shades which at a single freight were 
passed across the infernal stream, whatever Curius and the 
Camilli might once have thought, had now long since been 
exploded even among children. Yet neither the dogmata of 
the Porch nor ofi the Lyceum, of the Academy nor of the 
Garden, had afforded any substitute on which the professors 
of these several sects could repose in secarity. -However 
far apart in their reasonings, in their conclusions, these schools 
were little more than ‘‘ tunicé distantia ;” and their jarring 
doctrines met in one point of ill concealed ignorance. In 
their wisdom the wise of this world were but fools, and the 
giants in the strength of human intellect were but babes in 
spiritual understanding. mn i 
These gross discordances of belief are perpetual fuod of 
jest to Lucian : we find him on one occasion despatching his 
Harlequin Menippus (5 cxovdoyeAa0s) on an aerial jaunt,:in 


order to discover ‘sundry facts in astronomy and divinity. 


On earth it seems he had consulted many ‘“‘ gloomy counte- 
nanees, sallow complexions, and dirty beards,” and found 
tbat they knew nothing either of the visible or invisible heaven. 
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So he determined by the sure evidence of his dwn eyes te 
resolve his difficulties—whether, as Anaxagoras told him; 
the sun was a fiery mass! or, as according to Pythagoras, 
the moon was inhabited? or, as he heard on the authority of 
Heraclitus, the stars drank water! Still more he sought te 
know touching ideas and incorporealities, finites: and. infi- 
nites: whether the world is one or many? Whether God, as 
the Samian taught, is a specific nomber? Whether, if he 
be single, he is like the Platonic and Aristotelic deity, with- 
out body or shape?! or like that of the Stoics, somewhat cor- 
poreal? or if there be numerous gods, whether they charge 
themselves with worldly affairs? or in fine, whether there be 
any gods at all? In a delicate strain of raillery he describes 
his flight till he reaches the empyrean ; where he converses 
and dines with Jupiter; but his doubts, far from being re- 
moved, are increased by two others in addition: first, how 
Apollo could live to so great an age without a beard? and 
secondly, how it could be night, as it was, in heaven while 
the sun himself was carousing in it? 

The precedence of the gods in their Olympic assemblies, 
is settled whimsically enough, at another time, by the abso- 
lute value of the materials of those images under which they 
are worshipped by mankind. ‘Thus Bendis, Anubis, Atthis, 
and Mithra, though barbarians, yet being framed of gold, 
occupy the front seats; while Apollo, ‘* since the thieves 
ran away with his crown, and drew out the pegs of his 
guitar,” is condemned to the third class; and that “ great 
booby,” the Colossus of Rhodes, as Jupiter names him in 
his tragic strain, is compelled to stand upright, that he may 
not overload the benches by his huge bulk of brass. In this 
session the father of gods and men is content to borrow a 

h from Demosthenes, which he adapts to the occasion, 
y se forced to acknowledge that the majority of his celes- 
tial auditors are unacquainted with Greek. An Athenian 
must have tasted with the highest zest the whole of this most 
exquisite satire on his popular assemblies and harangues : 
but it is one of those tracts in which a translator can do 
little more than despair ; and this despair will be heightened 
in proportion to his knowledge of the original. The philo- 
sophical duel between Damis and Timocles, with which it 
concludes, is more easily accommodated tu modern ears; 
and abundantly illustrates the indifference as to the objects 
of worship which we have charged upon this Atheistical age. 
Much indeed is advanced by the disputant on the side of 
Theism, pro aris et focis, it we may so abuse the expres 
sion ; but when the “‘ ames ws quits his attack upon 
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the temples and turns it against those in- whose honoar they 
were raised, Jupiter himself feels that he is ‘* in a terrible 

agmire,” since the sheet anchor ef his pious worshipper is 
xed only on the sandy syllogism, that “ if there be altars 
geds nust exist; but there are altars, therefore there must 
be gods.” 
he same spirit pervades the Dialogues entitled ‘‘ the 
Council of the Gods” and ‘ the convicted Jupiter ;” two of 
the most masterly rebukes which the arch Syrian has directed 
against Paganism. In the first the whole rabble-train with 
badding horns and bald pates, flat noses, goats. feet, and 
piqued pointed ears, who troop in the revels of Bacchus, 
are played off by Momus against the. dog-and-bull-faced 
Egyptians who cannot propine in Greek, and who split 
Olympus with their barking and bellowing: and Jupiter at 
the dete issues a decree for the production of letters of 
orders by all who lay claim to godship. In the second the 
inconsistent jumble of fatalism, the destinies, providence, 
and fortune (a: Moipa:, 4 Exuouewn, 4 Tuxm) each of whom 
governs every thing while all are impotent, is finely exposed 
What their distinction may be? how far they controul -the 
ermine whether they fore-ordain by eternal necessity ? 
and if they do so, why any other beings should claim sacri- 
fice and worship? are subtleties from which even the son of 
Saturn is unable to extricate himself; and his reply to the 
tormenting cynic, his antagonist, may be exhibited as an 
exemplar to every future controversialist when pushed to a 
non-plus. ‘* You are an impudent, shameless, sophistical 
fellow, and I shall listen to you no longer.” ; 
We scarcely know what judgment to pass on the tract 
about the Syrian goddess. If Lucian wrote it, he probably 
was in jest, and we will give him credit for not helieving the 
wonders which he so gravely relates: but the irony, if there 
is any irony in it, is too thickly veiled for common eyes; 


_and this is seldom a charge which can be made against Lacian. 


We are inclined, therefore, to refer the dissertation. to some 
other pen, and to accept it as a circumstantial account of the 
Syrian Hierapolis. However this may be, it possesses 

interest and no small entertainment; the stories of Antiochus 
Soter, and of Combabus, are well worthy of that most de- 
lightful of all story-tellers, Herodotus ; and if it must be as- 
signed to Lucian, we are very ready to embrace Mr. Tooke’s 
conjecture, that it was written in direct imitation of the 
Halicarnassean. Perhaps, however, of all the shafts which 
he aimed at the prevailing superstition, none are more 
piercing than the ‘little dregane in which he introduces the 
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gods in immediate conversation upon their own personal in- 
terests and adventures. ‘The legends of popular belief are 
exhibited here in full life and vigour; and the follies and the 
foulnesses which Paganism attributed to its deities, are 
placed in vivid action before our eyes. This is to make 
falsehood with its own mouth pass sentence of condemna- 
tion upon itself. Yet to us these are pieces which have lost 
half the keenness of their humour. The superstition at 
which they were levelled must again resume its empire if we 
would fully enjoy them; for it is difficult for a modern to 
ersuade himself that the system which the satirist is com- 
ating ever bound the buman mind with real chains ; and we 
are inclined to wonder why so much trouble has been ex- 
pended to knock down straws. Moreover, the grave ridi- 
cule of Lucian so strongly resembles the serious navration of 
the Theogonists, that it is not easy to distinguish between 
them: so that, with but few ccciindioes we might place 
the Confabulations of the Deities in a schoolboy’s hands as a 
Pantheon of Mythology, by which he was to be informed in 
downright earnest of the true adventures of classical romance. 
But to turn from gods to men; from the figments of the 
poet to the sophisms of the reasoner: that is, if any thing, 
to ascend in the scale of absurdity. The indiscriminate 
‘tronage which Hadrian extended to literature contributed to 
debase it to a trade, and stipendiary philosophers swarmed 
about his court and remain ag empire. ‘To profess the 
doctrines of any sect was to open the way at once, without 
any other pretension, to the notice and the society of the rich 
and great; and if the assumption of the title. was but suffi- 
ciently bold, little inquiry was made into the qualifications 
of the claimant. Hence mountebanks of every description 
were to be met with under the abused names of the several 
schools: Budge doctors of the fur; sages whose whole wis- 
dom was to be measured by the flowing of their beard and 
the height of their staff: buffoons and parasites, pimps, 
pedants, chatterers, and hypocrites. The manners and. the 
morals of this ‘* hideous rout” corresponded well with each 
other, and there is no allegation, however odious, no con- 


tempt of decency, however glaring, which does not seem to 
Lave been substantiated against the wretches 


** Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt.”’ 


Lacian himself, partly a Sceptic, partly an Epicurean. in 
his avowed creed, though in his heart swearing by no master, 
and borne more as the current of his own humour flowed, than 
as any doctrine taught him, despised and exposed all these 
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sophists alike: perhaps his hostility was more particularly 
roused by the Pythagoreans and the Platonists on aecount 


of their mysticism, and the Stoics from their insufferable ar- 


rogance. The Samian indeed rarely escapes his penetrating 
scourge, whatever be the main ebject which it lashes ; his 
golden thigh is a perpetual theme of ridicule, and no other 
blow could be wanting against the doctrine of transmigration 
than the assurance which the soul of Pythagoras, then ani- 
mating the body of the Cock of Micyllas, gives the drunken 
cobler his master ; that it once was Aspasia, and laid eggs 
for Pericles: and that Homer could know nothing about the 
Trojan war, because at the time during which it was waged, 
he was no other than a camel in Bactria. 

Timon shall give a picture of a Sophist once for all, and it 
should be remembered that many other authorities bear us 


out in the belief that he has not overcharged it by his mis- 
anthropy. 


* Is not he whom I see me yonder the philosopher Thra- 
sycles? It can be no other. How the fellow marches forward 
stroking his long beard and wrinkling up his brows in pompous 
self-complacency, with the audacious looks of a Titan, and with 
the hair of his forehead blown back, as Zeuxis generally paints 
his Boreas or Triton! This is the man who on one and the same 
day represents two several persons. In the morning his decent 
dress, demure countenance, and sober gait bespeak the moralist. 
How glibly he talks when discoursing on virtue! How severely he 
lashes the votaries of pleasure! How beautifully will he descant 
upon frugality, and the happiness of wanting but little! But, as 
soon as he comes out of the bath, to go to a feast, and (which is 
always his principal care) orders a large beaker to be given him 
by the servants, one would suppose he drank only of the water of 
Lethe, though he drinks nothing but pure wine, so entirely the 
reverse is now his conduct of what he had preached in his morning 
lectures. ‘Then he pounces on the viands, like a hungry kite on 
its prey, snatches all to him, jostles away his neighbour with his 
elbows, perpetually bending his head over the dishes as though he 
was looking to the Settiom of them for his sovereign good, and stuffs 
himself to repletion, with such canine voracity, that the gravy trickles 
down over his chin, as he sweeps together with his forefinger what 
adheres to the trencher, lest he should leave a drop of sauce be- 
hind him; and after all complains of short commons, though he 
has finished with securing to himself all the pastry, and if a deli- 
cate morsel is left, he is sure to snap it up. He, now drinks, not 
only till he sings and leaps from the exuberance of joy, but 

down the wine till he grows abusive and quarrelsome ; or with the 
goblet in his hand he begins to harangue, and has the effrontery 
with a giddy head and faultering tongue to chant the praises of tem- 
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perance and the moral graces, till he is interrupted by a not very 
graceful operation of his over-loaded stomach. The end of it is, 
that a couple of slaves are called in to take him neck and heels, 
and though he clings with both hands to the girl that plays the 
flute, carry him by force out of the room. To conclude, even 
when sober he would not easily yield precedence to any body in 
lying, in boasting and in covetuusness: in the arts of wheedling 
and cajoling he can never meet with his equal, and whoever wants 
a false oath to be sworn, will always find him ready : dissimulation 
and fraud are his pioneers, and impudence sticks close by his side ; 
in a word, the man is a decided and complete master of his arts.” 


Vol. 1. P. 57. 


‘The modern Lapithe” will carry us farther into their 
convivial habits. A rich Athenian nobleman gives a splendid 
entertainment on the marriage of his daughter; and here 
Lucian indulges in one of those little obiter strokes of satire 
which are so familiar to him. The bridegroom is an old 
usurer’s son, a sort of dandy cit, whose father is bent upon 
giving him a good education, and therefore has had him 
taught to philosophize. ‘The company is consequently made 
up of Sophists, two Stoics, a Peripatetic, a Platonist, an 

picurean, a Grammarian, and a Rhetorician. A Cynic un- 


invited breaks in upon the party, and gets drank while deli- 


vering half naked on the floor, a homily on abstinence. The 
Peripatetic during supper, is detected in making an assigna- 
tion with a handsome female slave ; the Rhetorician declaims; 
the Grammarian chaunts Pindar; the Cynic anda hired buf- 
foon have a regular boxing match; the Platonist harangues 
on incorporeal substances, the immortality of the soul, and 
the community of wives, three subjects well adapted to a 
nuptial feast: one of the Stoics and the Epicurean give each 
other bloody noses about a roasted fowl, which each wishes to 
carry home; and the banquet concludes with a battle royal. 
But the Hermotimus must on every account be placed first 
in rank among this division of the Lucianic dialogues. The 
Tyro who in twenty years has trod after all his toils confess- 
ly only to the foot of the mountain upon which he supposes 
happiness to be placed; who looks forward to twenty years 
more ere he can hope to approach the pinnacle ; who in his 
mid journey discovers that every man who holds a different 
path from his own, imagines that he also must 
reach the same goal, though all deny that more than one 
puth can lead to it; and each proposes to himself the: 
session of a different object when he once has gained the 
summit: who hears the sovereign good placed by one in 


pleasure, by another in ro xadov, by a third in something 
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equally inexplicable; to what can he resort amid his doubts 
but the acknowledgment of Lyciscus, and, if we may cite it 
in the same breath, the question of Pilate? Must he not 
admit. that TRUTH can be displayed by. nothing short of light 
from heaven; and that he may grow grey in the service of 
philosophy with no recompence but the discovery of his ig- 
norance. | 

There was yet another call upon Lucian’s wit; and we 
have before alluded to it. The mixture of religious worships 
had brought with it, more especially from the east, a train of 
superstitions which established an alliance between man and 
the invisible world. Thesecond century was fertile in all species 
of sorcery, and succeeding ages have added little to the mys- 
ticism which then prevailed. ‘The magical arts of the Thessalian 
hags, and the unguents besmeared with which they rode the 
clouds in whatever shape they pleased to assume, may be 
learnt from the loose but amusing tale of the Enchanted Ass, 
which Lucian himself has borrowed, and which Apuleius we 
think has so much improved. The incantation of the Chal- 
dean Mithrobarzanes, in the Necromantea, might furnish a 
chapter to the Demonology. We have but to pace the 
banks of the Euphrates for nine-and-twenty successive days 
before sunrise, be washed by a disciple of Zoroaster, look at 
the first beam of morning, rapidly utter a long prayer, invoke 
certain spirits, and let our conductor spit thrice in our face, 
feed only on dates and figs, drink nothing but mead, milk, 
and water from the Choaspes, (and who would despise this 
regal beverage?) sleep ona grass plot in the open air, be led 
about the Tigris at midnight, be purified in its waves, wiped 
dry, and finally be encircled with sea onions, and then we 
are prepared, if we will but take a hat, a lion’s skin, anda 
lyre, and borrow the alias of Hercules, Ulysses, or Orpheus, 

or a jaunt to Hades. 

For other branches of the occult sciences we need only 
refer to the Philopseudes.* It is well worth while to know 
how a slab broken off from the tombstone of.a virgin lately ' 
deceased will cure a lame foot; how, by walking thrice round 
a field with a torch in one hand, and some brimstone in the 
other, and reading seven sacred names out of an old book, 
you may rid your inclosures of vermin, such as asps, serpents, 
vipers, efts, adders, darters, cow-suckers, and toads ; and if 
any old dragon from extreme age and decrepitade should be 
unable to creep out of his hole, how by a nod you may force 
one of the younger eeokntniogs to bring him out upon his 
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back ; and when they are all collected together, how by a 
single puff of breath you may burn them to ashes ; how you 
may walk on air, water, and fire; how you may bring Hecate 
down, and change her from a pretty woman first into a mar- 
vellous beautiful cow, and last imto a little Puppy; how for 
12/7, 8s. 4d. you may insure yourself against all disappoint- 
ment in love; how devils speak, not as Lilly says, in Irish, 
bat in correct Attic, and look alt black and smoke-dried ; 
how you may call up spectres by wearing a ring made from 
the iron of a gibbet; how stataes sometimes descend from 
their pedestals at night, walk about the house singing, and 
tuke a cold bath; how an apothecary’s bronze Hippocrates 
two spans high, if the lamp oe him is burnt out, will jump 
out of his niche, burst open the doors, clatter from room to 
room, and break all the galliputs; how a wife will haunt her 
husband if she is not buried in both her shoes; how a true 
cenjurer ought to be a man of the sacerdotal order, with a 
shaven crown, always absorbed in profound meditation, speak- 
ing pure Greek, lean and tall, with a pendulous under lip, and 
somewhat spindle-shanked.: but let the cautious Neophyte be 
warned by the example of Arignotus lest hé meddle with the 
arcana of sucly a being before he is fully imitiated in them. 


‘The above-mentioned gentleman was travelling with a magi- 
eian of this kind = 


«* When we came:to-an inn, he would take the wooden bar of 
the door, or a broom, or the pestle of a wooden mortar, put 
clothes upon. it, and speak a couple of magical words to it. Im- 
mediately the broom, or whatever else it was, was taken by all 
the people for a man like themselves; he went out, drew water, 
oidetedt our victuals, and waited upon us in every respect as 
lrandily as the completesd domestic. When his attendance was no 
longer necessary, my eompanion spoke a couple of other words, 
and the broem was again a broom, the pestle again a pestle, as 
before. This art, with all I could do, I was wever able to learn 
from him; it was the only secret ‘he would net impart to me; 
though in all other respects he was the most obliging man in the 
world, At last however [I found an opportunity to hide me in an 
obseure corner, and overheard his charm, which | snapped up im- 
mediately, as it consisted only of three syllables. After giving his 
necessary orders to the pestle, without observing me, he went out 
to the market. The following day, when he was gone out about 
business, I took the pestle, clothed it, pronounced the three sylla- 
bles, and bid it fetch me some water. Fe directly brought me a 
large pitcher full. Good, said I, I want no niote water; be again 
a pestle! He did not however mind what I said; but went ofi 
fetching water, and continued bringing it, till at length the room 
was overflowed. Not knowing what te do; for I was afraid lest 
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Pancrates at his return should be angry (as indeed was the case,) 
and having no alternative, I took an axe, and split the pestle iv 
two. But this made bad worse; for now each of the halves 
snatched up a pitcher and fetched water; so that for one water- 
carrier I now had two. Meantime in came Panerates ; and under- 
standing what had happened, turned them into their pristine form : 
he however privily took himself away, and I have never set eyes 
on him since.” Vol. I. P. 114. 


We are indebted to Lucian for a particular and precise’ 
account of two very extraordinary personages who practised 
upon the dupes of their day toa great extent. Alexander of 
Abonoteichos was tall in stature, and of imposing appearance ; 
his eyes glistened with more than human fire, and his voice 
was exquisitely pitched and melodious. In his youth he had 
heen a disciple of a diseiple of Apollonius ef ‘Tyana, and from 
him had learnt all that was comprehended under the diffusive 
term, magic; in other words, all knavery by whieh he could 
delade weakness and credulity. Unwearied in execution of 
his designs, flexible, enterprising, daring, and ambitious, he 
united to the most Ticentious disposition, a dissimulation 
which no eye could pierce. He began his practice as a ser- 
pent charmer, and found means to bury in a ruined temple of 
Apollo at Chalcedon, two brazen tablets with this inscription : 
‘* AEsculapius will quickly come with his father Apollo into 
Pontus, and fix his residence at Abonoteichos.” A coin of 
that city still exists struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
hearing the impress of the emperor on one side, and two 
serpents seeming to whisper on the reverse; it is conjectured 
with much probability, that this was issued to celebrate the 
predicted arrival of the god. Having contrived that these 
tablets should be dug up, the ramour soon spread throughout 
Bithynia and Pontus, and the inhabitants of Abonoteichos 
resolved to build a temple for the reception of Aésculapius. 
In the newly dug foundations of this pyle Alexander cone 
cealed a geose’s egg in which he had previously inclosed # 
fresli-born snake, and assuming a fantastic dress, he ran one 
morning with a drawn scimitar to the market-place, assembled 
the people, announced the completion of the prophecy, huar- 
ried to the temple, produced the egg, broke the shell, and 
hatched the little god. A&sculapius, or Glycon as he was 
called, soon grew to maturity ; for some puppetry had been al- 


_ ready framed, representing a huge snake coiled round the 


prophet’s body, and‘ opening its mouth at command by 3 
horse-hair spring. ‘The pig-headed Paphlagonians floc 
to the new oracle; their applications were carefully sealed 


p up in scrolls which the impostor well knew how to open, and 
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to which he returned answers at his discretion, oblique, aim- 
biguous, or unintelligible. The fixed price was about nine~ 
pence halfpenny, (a drachma and two oboli) and such was 
the avidity of his inquirers, that he made by these little 
less than five hundred pounds a year, (90, 000 drachme.) Fees, 
oblations, and sacrifices doubled his revenue. His fame 
spread so rapidly as to bring him customers even from the 
rich of Rome, and he was compelled to employ a vast num- 
her of spies, informers, and collectors of secret intelligence. 
He instituted mysteries, and selected his priestesses 
from the choicest virgins of Pontus. Yet, notwithstanding 
all these precautions, the shrewd Lucian detected the im- 
posture, and teazed him by questions so securely sealed that 
the prophet could not venture to open them. To one, ‘‘ whe- 
ther Alexander was bald ¢” the answer given by guess was, 
“ Atlis was a different king from Sabardalachus.” ‘To eight 
others, dll to the same purpose, ‘‘ when will Alexander be 
discovered in his rogueries?” eight distinct replies, all remote 
from the purpose, and all couched in unintelligible jargon, 
were confidently returned. Lucian on one occasion, when 
admitted to his presence, bit his hand most severely under 
pretence of kissing it. The prophet in revenge commis- 
sioned the captain of a ship in which his enemy was to sail 
home again, to throw him overboard: the man relented, but 
though Lucian discovered the plot, and had clear evidence 
of the facts, he dared not bring a public accusation against 
its author on account of his extensive influence. This re- 
markable imposture was carried on for thirty years: the name 
of Abonoteichos was changed at Alexander’s wish, and a 
new coinage, still known to the curious, was struck, bearing 
his image. He had prophesied that he should live 150 
years, and then be consumed by lightning, but he died before 
he attained the age of seventy, lingering through a horrible 
disease, which appears to have been the « consequence of his 
infamous debaucheries. Few wholesale swindlers of man- 
kind seem to have pushed their success farther than this 
mighty master of the art, and he furnishes one more lesson 
of the almost boundless extent to which human audacity and 
absurdity may be carried when acting upon each other. 
Peregrinus, or Proteus, of whom also Lucian has left us 
so curious. an account, appears to have been more fool than 
knave. Wesee less in him of the impostor than the crack- 
brained enthusiast, ever hunting after novelties, and tossed 
about by each change in the wind of folly: one who in our 
own days would bea fit puppet for exhibition at the choice 
meetings which the month of May ushers in with it, and 
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who might communicate “much interesting intelligence” in 
anniversary reports. At first he was a staunch Cynic, but in 
some of his wanderings he associated either with Jews or 
Christians ; for Lucian’s account here is doubtful, and pro- 
bably he himself was little able to distinguish between the 
two with accuracy : after suffering imprisonment on account 
of his new profession, he contrived to get excommunicated, 
and returned with more vigour than ever to his former Cy- 
nicism. Here the lust of vanity seems to have driven him 
into the practice of austerities which he had learnt from the 
Eastern Brachmans ; for he shaved half his head, daubed his 
face with mud, and scourged himself to his heart's content. 
But this was not enough, and he gave out that at the next 
Olympic games he would publicly burn himself alive, as a 
proof of his superior wisdom. As he had lived like Hercules 
so, he said, he would die like Hercules, and shew mankind 
how death ought to be contemned! Immense crowds assem- 
bled to the novel sight, and Peregrinus was “ glatted with 
glory,” when he beheld them, forgetting, as Lucian observes, 
**that the wretches who go to the gallows generally have a 
numerous train of attendants.” When the moon was up he 
approached the pyle of billets and brushwood, attended by 
the chief Cynics bearing torches. He himself also armed 
with a torch, first set fire to the heap, then stripping to 
his shirt, which his chronicler does not forget to say was 
se tolerably dirty,” turning his face to the south, and throw- 
ing a handful of frankincense on the flames, he leaped among 
them, invoking his paternal and maternal demons, and was 
consumed. 

Lucian was an eye-witness of this crazy transaction, which 
is confirmed by the authority of Athenagoras and ‘Tertullian. 
The mention which he makes of the Christians in his narrative 
has given sad offence to persons of more zeal than judgment, 
and pains have been taken to discredit the story lest the folly 
of Peregrinus should be reflected upon the church of which 

e once was an unworthy proselyte. This appears to bea 
needless labour ; the historical fact rests upon testimony which 
cannot be doubted ; ; and we see no reason why in the second 
century, the Christian profession should have been more safe 
from the occasional invasion of those who adopted its name, 
and were ignorant of its doctrines, than our own or an 
other has been. Ecclesiastical history, alas, furnishes too 
many examples of such perversion, but it is not in this way 
that Christianity can be injured. We could point out to 
Mr. Tooke, (though we know not in what shares himself or 
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Wieland are responsible for the notes on this translation) 
many occasions in which a sneer or an implication is more 
calculated to shake the faith of the wavering or the weak, 
than all the memorials of all the crimes or follies which have 
sought sanction under the abused name of religion. ‘The 
text of Lucian in the few places in which he touches upon 
Christianity, (we believe unless in the Philopatris which pro- 
bably is spurious, no other notice of the kind occurs in his 
works, except that which we are now considering) only dis- 

lays his ignorance, but some of his commentators have sedu- 
Gals laboured to make their remarks the vehicle of infidel 
malignity. 

The extent to which we have already indulged ourselves, 
only warns us how much we have omitted; we would wil- 
lingly analyze “ the illiterate Bibliomaniac,” which the Rox- 
burgh club might reprint with advantage if Mr. Dibdin 
would superintend its translation. The scheol for orators 
is a pattern of ironical writing, and perhaps in its design has 
been more largely imitated than any of his works; but un- 
happily, we recollect no picture, painted in all its heart- 
breaking details more correctly to the life, than that which 
is exhibited in the “ Dependant Scholar.” In spite of the 
ludicrous which so copiously mingles with it, we may clearly 
discover how acutely the writer must have fe]t the sufferings 
which none but those who had endured them could so fully 
dascribe. 

The essay on the mode of writing history exhibits Lucian 
to advantage as a critic. The Demonax as a Panegyrist. 
In whatever light we consider this last named treatise, whe- 
ther as a monument to a deceased friend, or as the descrip- 
tion of an imaginary character, it is evident that its author 
sought to embody in it his conception of the beau ideal of a 

erfect philosopher. There is more wit in the bon mots of 
eh than in most of those which could be extracted 
from a classical Joe Miller, if any one would take the trou- 
ble to put together such a compilation. But Mr. Tooke has 
contrived tu render them insuflerably frigid in his transla- 
tion. 

Lucian must have had a painter's eye, and no small theore- 
tical knowledge of the art. The Pauthea is very beautilul 
in its conception ; and magnon! has not disdained to borrow 
both the general design and the minute details cf one of his 


celebrated pictures, (engraved in Gawin Haanilton’s Scbola 
Picture Italice) the marriage of Alexander and Roxana, 
from the description given by Lucian in “ the Herodotus” of 
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a picture by ALtio on the same subject. Such of our readers 
as possess the print may be amused by comparing it with 
the description. 


‘* The picture is still in Italy, and I am able te speak of it from 
personal inspection. It.represents an extremely magnificent bed- 
chamber with a nuptial bed. In it is seen sitting Roxana, the 
most beautiful virgin that can be conceived. Her eyes are mo- 
destly fixed on the ground, ‘before Alexander, standing near her. 
She is surrounded by several smiling cupids. One of them behind 
her lifts up the bridal veil from her Sachends and shews it to the 
bride-groom., Another, in the attitude .of a slave, is officiously 
employed in drawing off her shoes, that she may no longer be de- 
tained from lying down. A third has hold of Alexander’s robe, 
pulling him with all his mighttowards Roxana. The king pre- 
sents the maiden with a crown, and beside him stands Hephwstion, 
as a brideman, holding a lighted torch in his hand, supported by a 
wonderfully fine youth, whom I guess to represent the god of 
marriage ; for the name is not beneath. On the other side of 
the piece are drawn several more cupids, playing with the arms of 
Alexander. Two ef them carry his speer, and scem almost over- 
burdened with the weight of it. Another couple take his buckler, 
with a figure like the king stretched upon it, trailing it along by 
the handles. Another creeps backwards into the coat of mail, 
where he seems to lurk in order to frighten the two little porters 
as they come on. These collateral incidents are by no means the 
mere wantonness and idle sport of the artist’s fancy: they are to 
shew the martial disposition of the bridegroom, and that his love 


for Roxana had not effaced his passion fer arms and military glory.” 
Vol. I. P. 767. 


The fate of Lucian has we thick ‘been by no means pre- 
portioned to his deserts. His works have been frequently 
catalogued among the Libri prohibiti by the grave and the 
dull; and an author to whom Christianity is more indebted, 
indirectly indeed but still largely, than to many of its pro- 
fessed supporters, has been proscribed as irreligious and 
impious. Qn this point we are well.content to let Erasmus 
plead for him. 


‘< Qua vafricie, quo lepere sperstringit omnia! quo naso cunciea 
suspendit ! y ne omnia miro sale perfricat! nihil vel obiter at- 
tingens quod non aliquo feriat scommate! precipue philosophis 
infestus......h08 punctim ac ceesim, hos omni telorum genere 
petit: idque jure optimo. Quid enim odiosius, quid minus feren- 
dum, quam improbitas virtutis prefessione personata? Hine illi 
Blasphemi, hoc est, maledici vucabulum addidere, sed hi, nimirum, quorum 
ulcera tetigerat. Pari libertate Deos quoque pussim ct rulet et lacerat, 
vnde cognomen inditum absov, speciusem profecty vel hoc nome, quod 
ab impnis ac superstitivsis attributum?’ Enpist. Ded, ad Gallum, 
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Jortin, after this, in his Life of Erasmus might have found 
a better name for Lucian than that of “ an ingenious mon- 
key.” Another charge we shall find it more difficult to 
rebut. Of the gross obscenity which he tosses about so 
lavishly scarce a trace will be found in his present transla- 
tor; aud those who turn to such foul garbage to feed de- 
yraved appetite, are not likely to seek for it in the Greek. 

hus it is comparatively harmless; we accept it as the fashion 
of his age, with some degree of astonishment, that the same 
mind could mingle in itself such opposite extremes of 
coarseness and of refinement; and with a disgust which, in 
spite of Burke's sophism, more than half destroys its evil power. 
While the nature of man remains what it has been from the 
creation, Lucian will be read with delight by those who 
understand that nature ; but, to return to the position with 
which we commenced, he must be read—not in translations, 





Art. TI. Wallace: a Historical Tragedy, in five Acts ; 
first performed at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, on 
Tuesday, November 14, 1820. By C. E. Walker, Esq. 
Svo. pp. 74. 3s. Miller. 1820. 


few excuses for bad writing would be less likely to find 
mercy at our hands than that which deprecates criticism on 
the plea of extreme youth: for we can scarcely imagine any 
sound argument upon which the unfledged youngster thinks 
himself authorized to molest our ears with his puny chirp- 
ing, without at the same time exposing himself to an ordeal 
similar to that which his elders must undergo. It is a 
morbid feeling which spares the culprit because he is not old 
in crime ; and we are sure that many a grey haired offender 
against the Muses, might have been prevented from spoiling 
whole reams of foolscap with maudlin rhyme, by the whole- 
some administration of a little early chastisement. 


Quedam cum primé resecentur crimina barba, 


and he whose wit will not bud till the full growth of his 
beard, must be content to wait till “ Jupiter rains beards,” 
before he takes upon himself to shew his wit. In our eyes, 
therefore, Mr. Walker's hazard at the bar of criticism. is 
materially increased, instead of being diminished, by his 
having ventured to offer his Tragedy to public notice before 
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the completion of his eighteenth year—for such, we under- 
stand, to have been his age, when he first presented his MS. 
at the Theatre—and therefore just in the same proportion 
as we should unhesitatingly refuse him impunity if he had 
failed in his very bold attempt, we consider ourselves bound 
to bestow our ready commendation on the deserts which have 
promoted his success. 

Our London readers must be aware that Wallace has had, 
and still continues to have, what in technical language is 
termed a brilliant run. If we were at liberty so to do, we 
might state many circumstances, besides the youth of Mr. 
Walker, which have made his success a matter of no incon- 
siderable interest, and no slight pleasure to all who have 
been acquainted with them: but our present business is 
rather with his public literary merits, than with his private 
honourable feelings. ‘These may indeed be known (and as- 
suredly they are so, from the accident which made ue ac- 
quainted with them) far beyond his own immediate circle ; 
but it would be indelicate in strangers to blazon them; and 
we trust they will find their reward in the full accomplish- 
ment of the object which has so laudably excited them. 

Now, notwithstanding this preamble, we are by no means 
prepared to say that Wallace is a great poetical effort, that 
it reminds us of our elder dramatists, or that it will revive 
among us the long dormant spirit of tragedy—this would be 
exaggerated praise; and it might injure its object, by lead-. 
ing him to imagine that he has attained the goal at which, if 
he pursues the path upon which he has entered, he ought to 
aim, when, in truth, he has trodden but a few steps only in 
his course; and it might prevent him from attempting to do 
more, by a deceitful persuasion that he has done every thing 
necessary already. The chief merit of this play is the ab- 
sence of those defects into which a very young author was 
most likely to be allured, and its total freedom from the 
fashionable cant and perverted mannerism of much of our 
contemporary poetry. Nor is this to be esteemed a slight or 
negative praise. The mind which has sufficient reliance 
upon its own powers to quit the obvious track in a first 
effort, isa mind of no common energy, and promises well 

for the future ; just as the best swimmer is made out of the 
hoy who dashes into deep water at once, rather than.of him 

‘ho wades deliberately through the shallows, buoyed up by 

‘e artificial support of cork or bladders. 

The story of Wallace, as it may be simply told, produces 
‘little that is calculated for dramatic effect; and we think 
theMr. Walker has omitted ii‘ some incident which the 
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Scotch writers have interwoven with his fife. Trivet and 
ey indeed both deny that the younger Brace was 


in the English army during Wallace’s retreat behind the Car- 
ron, after the fatal battle of Falkirk ; but still quite enough 
authority is left for the poet to represent this interview be- 
tween the two Chiefs. ‘The constancy of the defeated Pa- 
triot, his pure love of freedom, and his contempt ef all 
personal aggrandizement, a3 they gradually prevail over the 
views of private ambition which Bruce has formed, and win 
him to more generous seatiments, afford a noble field for 
dramatic contrast. 
Mr. Walker has preferred ingrafting a love affair upon the 
original stock of history. The Lady Helen, a fair ward of 
Comyn, ‘Thane of Cumbernauld, had been betrothed in 


childhood to the Lord Douglas. According to the custom of 


the time and the country, they had rarely, if ever, met, and 
Helen, though aware of her engagement, is won ‘hy the 
dume of Wallace, listens to shis suit, and privately becomes 
his bride. ‘The play opens.about three months after this event, 
at a period when jealousy and dissension prevailed through 
the Scottish camp, and in which the traitor Monteith, while 
pretending the most devoted attachment to Wallace, was 


covertly plotting .his ruin, as a step to the possession of 


Helen and the Regency. Wablace, in the full confidence of 
friendship, reveals his secret to Monteith, and arges him, if 
he should fall in battle, to protect his wife. Monteith’s first 
step is to betray his friend to Douglas, and upon the gene- 
rosity of this last, and the conquest which, in behalf of Wal- 
dace, he succeeds in establishing over his fatal passion, de- 
pend some of the most striking situations in the play. On 
the eve of the fight Wallace bids farewell to his wife: 


** Helen. Sosoon—ah me! 
My dreams foreboded this, and I remember 
Then to have wished, that thou no more would’st fellow 
The wandering path of fame, but that together, 
Remote fram human dwelling, we might find 
Some unknown spot, fair as of old that garden, 
Where happy in each others converse dwelt 
The parents of mankind ; that we might know 
No pang of parting, such as now impends 
O’er my sad spirit, but with loves and joys 
Ne’er ending, tread the sweet descent ef life 
Unenvied and unknown,”——P, 23. 


Douglas witnesses the parting scene, and on Waltes 
retirement pledges himself, after a severe struggle,  4t 
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towards his former beloved with the affection of a brother. 
In the council which follows a brawl ensues, and Douglas, 
to the astonishment of Comyn and Monteith, draws in the 
defence of Wallace, through whom the feuds are at last ap- 
veased. 

During the rout of Falkirk, Helen, who had been placed 
for, security under the care of an old and faithful retainer, is 
carried off by the creatures of Monteith. Douglas flies to 
her timely rescue, and restores her to his friend; the coup 
de theatre in this, and the former instance, are well ma- 
naged, and shew a more matured practical knowledge of the 
stage than falls to the lot of most young writers. 

Wallace retires to the rocks of the Clyde, where the pea- 
sant still points to every cavern, as the traditionary eyric 
in which the gallant warrior concealed himself—but what 
part of this neighbourhood is not consecrated by the name 
of Wallace? We remember, while standing amid the ruins 
of Croxton Castle—a scene awakening far different associa- 
tions, and still guarding the decayed stump of the yew tree 
under which Mary is said, most unhappily for herself, first 
to have met Darnley—to have been assured, by some ragged 
boys, that in the Ot ng which yawned twenty feet below 
ground under the lower chamber, ‘‘ Wallace, a great great 
many years ago, fighting with the English, hid himself, but they 
dragged him out, and quartered him.” ‘The tree, which was 
planted at the hero’s birth, still exists at Eldersley ; and the 
Lone Craig bears evident traces of its former noble inha- 
bitant. It was from this spot that, ‘being hard pressed one 
day, he leaped to the top of Dunbarton ; the distance to be 
sure exceeds 3000 yards; but the story must be true, for 
the traveller may see the marks of his footsteps; besides, 
his sword, though wanting twenty-two inches of its original 
dimensions, is even. now five feet long. 

The finest lines of the play are to be found in thé scene 
which follows. Wallace first soliliquizes. 


“ Wal. It will not be—slumber—thou too art leagued 
With an unthankful country to forsake me ! 
Then welcome storm and darkness. (asing, 
Here, methinks, 
In this drear desert I should dwell alone : 
And with the spirit of these mountains share 
His independence! Here, amid these wilds, 
Whose earliest habitants, yon lofty pines, 
“igh lift their bold heads to the liberal heavens, 
nd mock the tyrant blast !—tis well—the storm 
‘ives on apace. How lowers yon labouring sky ! 





Al 


Monteith enters, and accosts him with pretended friend- 
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The very night-bird, with instinctive dread 
Scared by its omnious aspect, quits her prey ; 
And with shrill note, outstrips the hurrying rack 
To screen her ‘gainst the tumult: with like awe 
The wild-wolf seeks the covert of his cave. 
Above, around, below—all nature shrinks 
Appall’d—save Wallace! He alone—with soul 
That mingles in the tempest—woos its rage! 
(Thunder and lightning. 
Aye roll !—Ye thunders, roll !—Terrific lightnings 
Flash your fork’d fires around me—here I’!1 sit, 
_ (Seating himself on a Rock. =~ 
And deem your horrors heaven, to that worst hell 
Of ease, enjoy’d but at a tyrant’s will! x 
( Thunder and lightning.)”"—P. 46. 


ship :-— 


“© Mon. Say, whence is this, and wherefore that alone, 
And all unguarded, thou dost quit the camp, 
Like a pale spirit from the shrouding earth 
Unloosed, to wander ’mid these desolate wilds ? 

“ Wal. It likes the habit of my temper ; mark me! 
Thou say’st these rocks are desolate; ’tis true; 
And dost thou wonder that a kindred gloom 
Has still its charm ? 

“© Mon. This is no answer. 

“ Wal. No? 
Then I will speak thee plainer—this wide circus 
Where solitude hath girt her with a zone 
Of rock on rock—these crags, whose mightier spires, 
High tower to heaven; these rushing cataracts, 
Majestic monuments of untamed nature, 
Are free! all free! even as the soul of Wallace ! 
They hold their rights, not at a despot’s will, 
But by primeval charter, unprofaned 
Since the world was; the air that blows on them, 
Has ne’er been tainted by the breath of slavery ; 
The earth that holds them 
Has ne'er been blasted by the tyrant’s tread! 
"Tis here alone dwells Liberty ; and here 


Would I, apart from man, contemplate her ! 
Now art thou answered ?”’—P. 48. 


We need not tell our readers that this last speech is 20d 
writing, and we build much hope upon it. 


allace’ be- 


trayed, Helen again falls into the hands of Monteith,”4 is 
again rescued from the grasp of her ravisher, who ‘killed 
by Douglas. The fifth act is occupied by prepar/™S for 
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Wallace’s execution—Helen is made the bearer of a pardon, 
not knowing that its conditions are, that he should renounce 
the claim of Scotland to independence, and do homage to 
idward—he rejects the terms indignantly as faras himself is 
concerned, and then declaring them te Helen, places his 
fate in her hands—this is the crisis of the drama, and 
doubtless affords room for much fine acting. , The struggle 
is tremendous ; but the high-minded wife, in the close, pre- 
fers her husband’s honour to his life—the horror of this deci- 
sion is mitigated by a stroke which shews no inconsiderable 
degree of skill; the flight of Bruce, and, the second revolt 
of the Scotch, have so far irritated the English monarch, 
that he revokes his grant of mercy—the drum rolls the death 
signal—W allace moves on to execution, and Helen, as he 
recedes, expires in the arms of Douglas. 

The passages which we have extracted are spirited, but 
the whole conception of. the piece shows marks of power, to 
which its general diction is by no means equal. This, how- 
ever, is a minor fault: execution may be learnt, imagina- 
tion must be given; and Mr. Walker possesses the latter. to 
an extent from which we augur very favourably of his future 
productions, ‘To the study of the former, if he would do 
his genius justice, he must addict himself most closely. 
Above all things let him attune his ear, so that.it may revolt 
at the harsh gratings of such abrupt elisions as ‘‘ ’neath, 
o’the many ’mid, I’d, on’t, thou'lt,” &c. &c. These are not 
terms of the Buskin. There is yet another account on which 
we shall sincerely rejoice to meet with him again: the moral 
of his play is unexceptionable, there is nothing in it that 
reminds us of ‘‘ the Bertrams,” et ia genus omne, where vice 
is tricked out in tinsel sentiment, for the benefit of the half- 
price audience. This is a proof of good taste, and of some- 
thing still better than good taste, far beyond his years; and 
we may add yet another to it; Wallace, in evil hands, might 
have been distorted into a radical demagogue, spouting from 
the Palace-Yard hustings. Mr. Walker's danger on this 
point, for many reasons, was great; and his praise in having 
totally avoided it ought not to be less. 





Art. IV. Historical Documents and Reflections on the 
Government of Holland. By Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King 
of Holland, 3 vols. 8vo. 1l..16s. Lackington. 1820. 


M. pg St. Lgv’s book, if werecollect aright, was advertised 
in the newspapers as ‘‘ Holland, by Louis Buonaparte ;” a 
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designation which we perceive, is still preserved on the back 
of the volumes before us. From this we inferred its purport 
to be a kind of pendant to Mad. de Stael’s “ De? Allemagne” ; 
we were led to look for nothing less than a regular survey 
moral, political, literary, and perhaps statistical, of the Dutch 
kingdom; and under these apprehensions it was certainly a 
considerable relief to find, upen examination of the title- 
pase, that historical matter of fact made up a portion, at 
least, of the three volumes, with which his ex-majesty has 
favoured us. Our expectations of information, indeed, were 
moderate; there is very little of mystery about the part 
which Louis has played in the world; and very little that 
wants explanation in the particular transaction, to which the 
present work seemed more especially to point. Still it ap- 
peared to us impossible, but that the brother of Buonaparte 
would have something new to tell us, or that some matter 
should not come out in the course of such a work, which if not 
historiewHly important, would at least be interesting, as cha- 
racteristic of the scenes, in which the author had moved ; and 
as affording us another and a nearer view of the singular 
being, whose anexampled career must necessarily attach to 
whatever relates to him, the curiosity of the present and 
deed every suceeeding age. Our disappointment, how- 
ever, has been most complete. The book, it is true, is almost 
entirely composed of facts and documents so very historical 
in their natare, that the greater and the only valuable portion 
of both will be found im the Annual Registers ; and if any 
one were disposed to take the trouble of inquiring after the 
residue, he would undoubtedly obtain satisfaction by a dili- 
gent collation of a few files of the Amsterdam gazette. It is 
really a singular and a striking circumstance, that throughout 
these volumes, comprehending in some measure an epitome 
of the whole of Buonaparte’s political life, his brother should 
not have beew ae to add a single item of information to the 
stock, which we and all the world have been at liberty to 
gather from the daily papers. Perhaps in this point of 
view the book before us may be said to go far to substantiate 
one important fact, the only ewe indeed to be collected from 
it at all; viz. that there is in reality little or no secret history 
of the present times, whatever may have been the case under 
the backstairs domination, of the last and preceding centu- 
ries ; and thet our grand-children will net be much the wiser 
for the posthumous “* memoires pour servir,” with which the 
self importance of second rate diplomatists amd ministerial 
underlings will probably labour to enlighten posterity. We 
are very far from supposing, indeed, that many of these will 
not have a good deal more to disclose, than our friend King 
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Louis ; a gentleman certainly not over endowed with penc- 
tration, and whose most dignified part in the drama was little: 
better than that of a stalking-horse; but he is by no means a 
simpleton, and in his situation, with the mere use of his eyes 
and ears, he unquestionably might have observed (had there 
been any thing, in truth, to hear or gee,) # good deal, and 
therefore we take the fact of his ignoramus to be pretty 
nearly decisive of the general.accuracy of our previous con- 
clusion. 

M. de St. Leu begins. his- book. with an account of the 
Buonapartes ; ee Segre: agg are told very little that has 
not been mentioned before. ‘The family he assures us, how- 
ever, is among the most ancient of Italy; and he adds in 
corroberation, that ‘itis said that when the marriage of 
Napoleon with the-Archduchess Maria Louisa was about to 
take place, the French Emperor, in answer to some remon- 
strances on the subject, observed, IF should not enter into 
this alliance if I did not know that her origin is as: noble as 
my own.” Our author relates this with all possible gravity ; 
the aneedote however, if true, is. valuable, as containing one 
of the few specimens extant of the character of Buonaparte's 
pleasantry. He direetly contradicts the-stories in cireulation 
about the manner in which the family were “fe eae = 
seilles ; observing that at that very time, wy. com- 
manded the artillery at the seige of 'Foulon, and Joseph mar- 
ried Julia Clair, sister of the first merchant at Marseilles, 
— who brought to her husband: a fortane of half a million.of 
ivres. 

The following account of his: impressions upon his first 
arrival at Paris with his brother, is traly affecting > 


“‘ They had searcely reached the place destined for their resi- 


dence near the Place de la Victoire, whem Louis threw himself into- 
an easy-ehair, and seeming to wake out of an anxious train of 
thought, he exclaimed, with a profound sigh, and a prophetic 


tone— Here we are ihen, at Paris! The sententious tone, medita- 


. tive air, involuntary emotion, and absence of mind, with which 


these words were uttered, astonished his brother and Junot, whe 
happened to be present. On being asked the cause of the ¢ 


sigh and exclamation, he answered, that he was himself igne~ 
rant of it.” Vol. I. p. 53. 


He accompanied his brother in his first Italian campaign, 
and afterwards to Egypt, but his narrative of both these ex- 


> peditions, though in some respects sufliciently detailed, is- 


most marvellously dull and uninterest.ng. In 1802 he was 
prevailed upon, very much agaifist his inclinations, and after 
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repeated refusals, to marry Hortensia Beauharnois, his bro- 
ther’s step-daughter. ‘ Never” says he, ‘‘ was there a more 
gloomy ceremony—never had husband and wife a stronger 
presentiment of all the horrors of a forced and illsuited mar- 
riage.” What wassthe object in urging it he does not ex- 
plain ; but his foreboding was. sufficiently justified in the 
event. They parted finally in 1807, having remained together 
in all not more than four years, and that at three separate 
periods with long intervals between. The reports which 
have been current respecting the grounds of their disagree- 
ment, he affirms to be atrocious calumnies. 

Our author next assures us, that there cannot be a doubt 
but that his brother was perfidiously and rapidly drawn in to 
the murder of the Duke d’ Enghien; for several days at that 
time he was melancholy, absent, and extremely slovenly. He 
tells us too, that his own elevation to the crown of Holland, 
was negotiated with the Dutch deputies without his being at 
all consulted in the matter, or any intimation having been 
= that such was the Emperor’s intention respecting him. 

e had at first determined to refuse, but Napoleon insisted, 
and he submitted, reflecting that he should otherwise proba- 
bly share the fate of Joseph, who “ on account of his having 
refused the kingdom of Italy was then at Naples.” Accord- 
ingly he sets off for Holland, and here we enter at once into 
the region of state-papers. The rest of the book is almost 
altogether made up of the addresses presented to him, from 
time to time, by the several bodies politic or corporate of the 
Datch kingdom; of the long statements, expositions, and 

rts drawn up by his mimisters respecting the affairs of their 
several departments, and of his own speeches and messages 
inreply. It is not easy to see what possible object Louis 
could have in making this collection; it is still more 
difficult to understand how Mr. Lackington could have been 
led to expect that it should find either readers or purchasers, 


when published. The whole is of the dullest and most 


wearisome nature possible ; the greater part of the pa 


relating to the various schemes under consideration for the : 


relief of the financial difficulties of Holland, and to sundry 


discussions which it seems took place, respecting the means — 
existing for the better regulation of the watherstadt or | 


administration of the national dykes, ditches, and drainages. 
Some of the projects entertained by his majesty for the 


improvement of his subjects and of mankind are rather a da 
Barataria. 


“ Ft was his opinion, that the measure, which is resorted to in 
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times of contagion, ought to be adopted for diseases in ordinaty 
times ; that houses of convalescence should be established, were 
all deviation from the regimen and diet necessary for the recovery 
of the patient would be impossible. He wished also to establish a 
severe critical tribunal for physicians, to examine and decide on 
their conduct, and to publish the result of ghat examination in a 
particular journal every time a man died; and, on the other hand, 
to recompense all those who should cure remarkable diseases; to 
diminish the number of physicians ; prohibit the sale of all medicines, 
which should not be of the first quality ; to distribute them gratis to 
the poor, and in the villages.” Vol. I. P. 240. 
‘* For two other projects he felt a warm interest, and meant to 
have bestowed on them the utmost attention. The first of these 
was, the ridding the country as much as possible, and by degrees, 
of mutilated, deformed, and rickety persons, and of all the children 
of a defective conformation, by facilitating their establishment in 
the colonies, by preventing marriages between people of this de- 
scription, and by preventing the settlethent, of even the long fesi- 
dence of dléformed foreigners in the kingdom. The second project 
was, to enter into an arrangenient with other countries, for the pur~ 
oe of extirpating from Europe venereal diseases, the yellow 
ever, small-pox, &c.; to establish, for that at! 0 lazarettos ; 
and to adopt measures analogous to those resorted to as a security 
against the plague. Is not society established for the alleviation of 
the lot of unfortunate mortals; a race visibly degenerated, and 


placed here below as in a place of trial and purification,” Vol. I. 
P, 241, 


We must do Louis the justice to say that all his schemes of 
amelioration were not of this natare ; many of them were 
sensible enough; and even where the wisdom of the plans 
themselves is the most questionable, it is impossible not to 
respect the very serious and ardent disposition which they 
evince for the promotion of the well-being of his people. It is 
true that this laudable solicitade occasionally led him to atts 
of interference which haye soméwhat of a ludicrous effect. 
We must give one other instance. 


“ The King remarked with pain and surprise, that many of the 
country-women, instead of bringing up their infante on their first 
and natural food, gave them cow’s milk and pap ; and the 
ministers of religion, to use all their efforts to remove abuse. 
He interrogated many of the Zealav? women respecting this cus- 
tom ;and perceived with astonishment, i ‘sat it was become a 
among a people, whose women are almost without exception ex- 
cellent mothers and faithful wives. The magistrates avowed the 


inutility of their endeavours to alter this . The women of 
Zealand are accustomed to wear a sort of half-veil of very fine 
E 
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lien, which falls over the back part of the bend and the temples, 
but does hot descend lower upon the face than the forehead, where 
it is fixed by a slip of gold, which the married women wear on one 
side of the forehead, and the unmarried on the other, Witlout in- 
fing ot this custom, the King orderéd, that those women who 
suckled their infants should alone be perntitted to wear a conrplete 
cirele of gold on the forehead ; and that three rich ornaments of this 
kind should be distributed annually to the three mothers, who 


ye have suckled the greatest number of infants. Vol. TT. 
~ TnL 


Tt is well known that he had a very uncomfortable time 
of itin Holland, but neither on this subject, nor on that 
of his abdication does he afford any material fnformation 
beyond what came out in the papers published at the period. 
A letter of Buonaparte’s, dated March 27th, 1808, (P. 307, 
Vol. iii.) contains a fret, less generally Known ; viz. that the 
Spanish crown was offered to Louis before & was imposed on 
Joseph. Towards the close of 1809, he was summoned to 
Paris to be present at the ea pated, divorce. He was de- 
tained in that capital for several months, during which he en- 
deavoured to negotiate a somewhat better treatment for his 
miserable kingdom. The following passage gives us a tole- 
rable idea of the spirit in which Bemeuate conducted the 
discussion. 

* The minister Mollerus, who had the port-folio of foreign af- 
fairs daring the absence of Roell, received a very impertinent note 
from the ambassador la Rochefoucauld, which he answered with 
firmness. As soon as this news arrived at Paris, the Emperor flew | 
into an extreme rage, and the most violent altercation took place 
between him and the King: which was the more so, because the 
latter, far from concealing the orders he had given, defended them. 
On a sudden the Emperor changed his tone, and said to him coldly: ~ 
‘ very well! take your choice : either countermand the defence of — 


Amsterdam, and dimiss Krayenhoff and Mollerus : or here is the ~ 


decree of union, which I will'send off immediately, and you shall — 
return to Holland no more. It is indifferent to me, that be taxed 
with cruelty and injustice, provided my system advance; you are — 
in my power.’ 4 
* Avesight of the decree of union, the King felt, that he must yield © 
an spite of himself. After reflecting a few moments, he resolved — 
to the storm at any price, and escape in the night to get to — 
He announced therefore, that the two ministers, who | 

had manifested teo much zeal, should be dismissed ; and that, if the ~ 
Emperor would at length put an end to his attacks on Holland, and © 
be reconciled to him, he would do what he could on his part. 

** On this he retired, reckoning upon setting off immediately. 
But it had not eseaped the Emperor, that the King had reflected 


* 
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for some time in silence, before he gave his answer : he suspected, 
or must have suspected, that his sudden change, and complete sub- 
mission, to use the word, were the consequence of a scheme ; and 
he persevered in the system he had adopted towards Holland and 
its government. The King had scarcely returned to his mother’s, 

ore he saw the arrival of some picked gendarmes, who stationed 
themselves at the gate, and would not go away. blo said they 
were there by immediate orders ftom the Emperor, having pat- 
ticular instructions, independent of the guard of gfenadiers, that 
mounted constantly at the gate.” Vol. TIL. P. 208. 


The account here given of the manner in which the mar- 
riage with the Austrian princess. was decided upon, is we 
presume authentic, though rather inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing notion that the concession of the Archduchess’s 
hand was the subject of a secret article of the treaty of 
Vienna, and contributed much to the moderation of the 
terms imposed by the victor in that pacification. 


“ The Emperor had inelined at first to an alliance with Russia ; 
but the latter refused it, after having almost given a promise. The 
Emperor then caused Austria and Saxony to be sounded, and the 
answers were favourable. The Emperor decided at once for the 
former house, for which.he always had a kind of respect and regard, 
sentiments that displayed themselves in spite of himself, even in his 
hostile proceedings towards it. Though decided, the Emperor 
held a privy council on the choice of an empress. Prince Talley- 
rand, Prince Eugene, the Duke of Bassano, and the Duke of 
Vicenza, were for Austria: the king of Naples, the minister Fouehé, 
and Cambacéres, for Russia: Prince le Bran, Cardinal Fesch, the 
Duke de Feltre, and the king of Holland, for Saxony. The reasons 
of the latter were, that the Emperor and France had heen too 
great enemies to Austria, to hope for a sincere reconciliation: he 
preferred Saxony to both the others; but Austria to Russia, on 
account of similarity of religion. Iw this council the king of Na- 
ples argued strongly for Russia to the disadvantage of Austaia ; 
which the Emperor, in answering him, (meray rs with a warmth, 
eloquence, and success, that not only. his sentiments and 
partiality for that house, but astonished the assembly extremely.” 


_ Vol. TH. P. 269. 


Subsequent to his abdication, Lonis lived for nearly three 
years in perfect seclusion at Gratz in Styria, 
communication whatever with his 
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fairs theyare false. I have a million of men on foot, and two 
hundred millions in my coffers to maintain the integrity of 


the territory of the confederation and of my allies, and to’ 


give success to the projects I have formed for the happiness’ 
uf my people. Holland is for ever French: it is an ema~ 
nation of eur territory, the outlets of our rivers : it can only 


be happy with France, and is fully sensible of this.” ‘Towards 
the my 


letter to the provisional government at Amsterdam gene- 
rously offering a renewal of his services in the capacity of eon- 
stitutional monarch. But the Dutch, it seems, were in not 
want of them; and the ex-king then returned to Paris, from 
whence after his brother's deposition he proceeded to Rome, 
and in that capital, we infer that he has continued to reside: 
ever since, having positively resisted all solicitations to 
return to France at the period of the “ hundred days.” Such 
uré the facts which we have been enabled to extract from the 
‘« Historical Documents” from any further discussion or con-; 


sideration of which we now gladly relieve ourselves and our 
readers, 


Art. V. A Charge delivered at the Primary Visitation of 


Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, in Juliy, 1820: 
With an Appendix, containing some Remarks on the 
Modern Custom of singing in our Churches unautho- 
ree Psalms and Hymns. 8vo, pp. 38. Rivingtons 
1820. 

Art, VI. The Legality of the Questions proposed by Dr: 
Herbert 5b gto "Bishop of Pamtoneek to Candi- 
dates for i | Orders within that Diocese, considered as 


usurpiny the Place of an established Test. 8vo. pp. 30. 
Seeley. 1820. ! 


Arr, VII. Episcopal Innovation, or the Test of Modern 


Orthodoxy, in Eighty-seven Questions, imposed, as Ar- 
Felts of aith, upon Candidates for Licences and for 
Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Peterborough; with a 
Distinct Answer to each Question, and General Reflec- 
tions relative to their illegal Structure and pernicious Tén- 
lency. 12mo. pp. 120. Seeley. 1820. odd 
Art. VIII. Remarks upon the Eight seven Quéstions pro- 
posed by Herbert Marsh, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, to Candidates for Holy Orders, lind to those tn 


of the year, immediately after the baitle of Leipsic,, 
the Dutch insurrection took place ; Louis immediately sent a 
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Orders who apply for a Licence to. a Guracy in that Dio- 
cese, By the Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. Author. of 
Letters on the Truth of Natural and Revealed Religion ; 
designed as an Introduction to Butler's Analogy. 8vo. 
pp. 70. Hatchard, 1820. 3 Poe 
ArT. 1X. A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled the Legality of 
the Questions proposed by Dr. Herbert Marsh, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, to Candidates for Holy- Orders 
within that .Diocese, considered. By a Cayman. 8vo. 
pp. 20. Rivingtons. 1820. : : , 
Art. X. A Refutation of the Remarks, by the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, A.M., on the Questions proposed by Herbert 
Marsh, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to the Can- 
didates for Holy Orders; with a Brief Comyent on 
the Leading Tenets of the Calvinistic Methodists : sheuiing 
them to, be incompatible with the Christian Dispensation. 
Also the Questions proposed by the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. By a Layman. 8vo. pp, 60, Rivingtons, 1820, 
Art. XI. A Refutation yf the Objections advanced by the 
Rev. Joseph Wilson,..4.M. against the Seesfions pro- 
posed to Candidates for Holy Orders, by Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop: of Peterborough, and Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 8vo, pp, 
32. Rivyingtons. 1820, ) ake 
Wk cannot sorvey the long list of pamphlets which stands 
at the head of this article, without feeling ourselves open, 
perhaps to some degree of censure, for a breach of profes- 
sional decorum, in having thas connected an Episcopal Charge 
with such a farrago. But we live in times, when some 
deviations from established precedent may be allowed us, fn 
order to meet anomalous cases: and a more extraordina 
instance of unprovoked resistance to lawful authority cannot 
easily be found, than that which these publications announce. 
Before, however, we enter upon this ungrateful subject, we 
shall briefly lay before our readers the contents of the learned 
bishop of Peterborough’s first Charge to his > assembled 
Clergy: the calumnies which he has entailed‘ upon himse 
by his vigilant discharge of one important brancli of his Epis- 
ropal functions, will properly fall under our consideration, 
when we arrive at that part of his Charge, to which he has 
subjoined a note, explanatory of his motives for adopting 
that measure, which has proved so obnoxious to his pamphie- 
leering adversaries. he "ot 
_ After paying a well merited tribute of respect to his’ jadi- 
clous predecessor in the See of Peterborough ; and’ making 
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some general remarks opon the value and importance of the 
clerical order; the Bishop enters upon the subject of resi- 
dence, with a view of shewing how far, in his judgment, it is 
affected by the 15th section of the 57 George 3d, cap. 99, 
commonly called the Consolidation Act. 

This statute, which was undoubtedly intended by its 
framers, among other good purposes, to promote the residence 
of the Clergy ; has, he observes, ‘ been sometimés so inter- 
preted as if its object were the encouragement of non-resi- 
dence.” And, although, in fact, it does little more than define 
the cases in which the Clergy may be excused from person- 
ally residing on their cures, while it affords them protection 
against the vexatious prosecutions of mercenary informers ; 

et, as a long list of exemptions is thus of necessity inserted 
in the statute; and a discretionary power is vested in the 
Bishops of allowing non-residence, under peculiar circum- 
stances, in cases not specified ; it is not extraordinary that, 
to a cursory observer, the law, as it now stands, should appear 
to facilitate the very practice which it was designed to re- 
strain. Tn order to enable the Clergy clearly to understand, 
to what extent they are liable to be affected by this Act; it is 
most desirable that they should be informed of the construc- 
tion put upon its language, by the ecclesiastical authorities to 
whom its administration is intrusted: and, thus considered, 
the explanation which the Bishop of Peterborough has here 
given to his Clergy, of the view which he has taken of the in- 
tent and meaning of the 15th section, is not only deserving of 
their particular attention; bet should be generally known 


among their brethren, as affording one valuable practical com- | 


mentary upon its provisions. | 

The non-residence recognized by this Act, is of two kinds: 
non-residence by exemption, and non-residence by license. 
The first of these, is provided for by the tenth and eleventh 
sections, in which twenty-four cases are enumerated, wherein 
nis Tagpien ane person actually resident upon some other be- 
netice, or actually performing the duties of other stated eccle- 


siastical, university, or scholastic offices, is, by virtue of q 


such residence, or performance, entitled to claim an exem 


tion from residence upon any other benefice, of which he may ; 


be the incumbent. 


The second kind of non-residence is provided for by the 
fifteenth section, to which the observations of the Bishop of — 
Peterborough particularly apply. In this section, twenty- — 
six different cases are sponte, in which licenses of non- — 

; and these the Bishop has divided | 


residence may be grantec 


into three classes: the first, comprehending incumbents who 
reside out of the proper house of residence, but still withia 
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the parish ; the second, those who reside in some — 
parish, but still do their own duty; the third, those who d 

at any distance from the parish, and leaye their parishioners to 
the care of a curate. According fo this classification, it will 
appear that the Act contemplated two kinds of non-residence ; 
the one of which subjected the clergyman to pains and pe- 
nalties, although in fact he was still discharging all the duties 
of a resident: for, to constitute legal residence under the old 
law, it was not sufficient that an incumbent was living in his 
parish, and personally discharging all his clerical functions, 
unless he were also actually the inbabitant of his parsonage 
house ; for this alone was construed to be that residence at, 
in, and upon his benefice, which the law required. 

It is evident that cases would continually arise, in which 
such a residence would be very inconvenient, if not impos- 
sible. ‘The increase of a clergyman’s family. might render it 
necessary for him to occupy a larger house than that attached 
to his cure; or the irremediable state of dilapidation and deca 
to which his house may have been reduced by lapse of time, 
and the gradual neglect of former incumbents, might have 
driven him to seek another abode. When the generally li- 
mited income of the Clergy is considered, it may, we think, 
be reasonably presumed, that the cases will be comparatively 
few, in which an incumbent will reside out of his parsona 
house, if any tolerable accommodation for his ‘family can 
found within it: and the provision of the law, which exempts 
him from penalties, if he can so far substantiate:his case to 
the satisfaction of his Diocesan, as to obtain permission to 
occupy some other house, either in bis parish, or at least 
within such distance as will not withdraw him from its per- 
sonal superintendence, is only a measure of common hama- 
nity ; and cannot be considered as an encouragement to the 
only species of non-residence, that may be fairly complained of 
as an evil. Licenses then granted under circumstances included 
in the two first of these classes, cannot be said to increase 
the real number of non-resident clergymen ; though they ma 
add to the list of those who legally fail under that description: 
it is to be presumed that, in all such cases, the Diocesan will 
be satisfied, that such licensed non-residents are truly en- 
gaged in the discharge of their pastoral duties ; and that, while 
their domestic comforts and necessities are reasonably pro- 
vided for by bis license, the fair claims of their parishioners 
upon their professional exertions are not neglected. Licenses 
of the third kind, which amount to licenses of absence from 
the benefice, and deprive the parish of all the benefits which 
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it might derive from the personal exertions and example of 
its incumbent, fall next under consideration. These, the 
Bishop of Peterborough states, may be granted under the Act 
in not less than six and twenty different eases; and he 
conceives the principle, on which the law has empowered a 
Diocesan to grant such indulgence is this, that the persons 
receiving it, are usefully employed elsewhere and usefully em- 
ployed as clergymen.” We shall presently see, that this prin- 
ciple does not in fact apply to all the cases enumerated ; but 
to the majority of them it certainly does apply: and, while the 
revenues of the Church continue what they are, in few cases 
providing largely even for the support of its highest dignities, 
and in very many instances not affording the means of life to 
its inferior clergy, non-residence will continue an incurable 
evil. And as many incumbents of the poorer benefices, will 
be obliged to seek for other professional employments, in 
order to eke out a scanty income; where sach employ- 
ments involve the necessity of non-residence, they must be 
defended against the penalties of a law, which they cannot 
help disobeying. ‘Those of the Clergy also, who are usefully 
employed elsewhere in the discharge of duties, which, though 
not in all cases strictly limited to the members of their sacred 
profession have long been almost exclusively, and most wisely 
intrusted to them, may properly expect indulgence, even 
under an Act intended to enforce residence. The list of 
these cases has been very cautiously framed ; and, we confess, 
we do not see any instances in which it could be shortened. 
There is, however, one case remaining, to which this prin- 
ciple does not apply; and it appears not to have been over- 
looked hy the Bishop in his classification, as he expressly 
states itto be one sui generis. We allude to licenses granted 
for non-residence, on account of “ any actual illness or in- 
firmity of body of the incumbent himself, or of his wife or child, 
making pert of and residing with him as part of his family.” In 
this case, although the Act itself speaks of such person as 
prevented from residing in the proper house of residence, 
or in the parish, it will be in many instances found necessary 
or proper to consider the license granted as a license of ab- 
sence. For illness may not only prevent the incumbent from 
residing in his proper house of residence, or within the 
parish ; but it may also incapacitate him for the performance ~ 
of any of his duties; or oblige him to remove to distant ~ 
places, where medical assistance, or a more congenial climate, 
or mineral waters may afford bim a prospect of relief. All 
such cases however speak sufficiently fer themselves ; they 
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carry with them their own defence ; and though the absent 
clergyman may not be usefally employed elsewhere, and may 
be unable to undertake any professional employment, few 
will be so unfeeling and unjust as to cavil at the license 
which he has obtained. We may perhaps be allowed to 
notice one trifling numerical oversight, into which the Bishop . 
of Peterborough seems to have inadvertently fallen; which, to 

a cursory reader, may appear to extend the list of non-resi- 


dents farther than it is really carried by the provisions of 
the Act. 


‘¢ Licenses of the third kind,’? he says, “‘ which amount to 
licenses of absense from the benefice, may be granted in not less 
than twenty-six different cases which are enumerated in the fif- 
teenth section of the Consolidation Act.” Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Charge, p. 15. 

This section certainly enumerates twenty-six cases; but 
these are the whole of the specified cases, in which licensés 
may be granted; and as from these we must subtract those 
which the Bishop has already included in his first and sec 
classes; there will remain twenty-three cases of licenses of 
absence, of which one will be the case of illness; and seven- 
teen will only entitle the applicant to non-residence,- during 
such time as he shall be in personal attendance on the daties 
of the office, in respect of which he may petition. 

To say then, that the Consolidation Act.is a statate for the 
encouragement of non-residence, is clearly to misunderstand 
or misrepresent its intention. It is true, that it has wi 
provided for every assignable case, in which non-residence 
fairly admissible ; and has given facilities and protection to 
incumbents thus situated, which they did not before possess, 
But, while it has thus relieved the clergy from the vexatious 
proceedings of the common informer ; it has armed the dio- 
cesan with summary power to enforce residence in all cases 
wherein it may he justly enforced; and to levy sach penal- 
ties upon pertinacious defanlters, as will scarcely fail to 
bring them to a due performance of their professional duties. 
The statute has also another beneficial operation, as it can 
scarcely fail to remove from all candid enquirers the pre- 
judice which has heen excited against the clergy on account 
of non-residence, by clearly shewing and recording the real 
cause of it in each particular case; and dividing, by a strong 
and visible line of distinction, those, who though not 
actually resident on their cures, or within their parsonage 
houses, really perform all their daties as incumbents, from 
those who, for lawfal causes, are permitted to absent them- 
selves entirely, and commit their parishes wholly to the care 
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of a curate, With respect to the licenses which fall under 
the first and second of the Bishop’s classes, it may be useful 
to cite his own words; as they fully explain his own inten- 
tions, and may inform the clergy generally as to the real 
extent of the indulgence which they may expect to receive 
under this statute. 


«* Shall a License to reside out of the Parish, which is the legal 
expression, be construed with the same latitude, where an Incum- 
bent in perfect health, petitions for a License, on the sole ground, 
that he has no House, or an unfit House? We have already seen 
that in such a case a License may be granted to reside out of the 
proper House of residence, or even out of the Parish, if need 
shall be. But we must not thence infer, that a License may be 
granted to reside, any where out of the Parish. If an Incumbent, 
who has either no house, or an unfit house, may on that account 
be allowed to serve his Church from a neighbouring Parish, it is 
surely a strange conclusion, that he may be therefore allowed to 
absent himself from his Benefice altogether, and leave his Flock 
tu the care of a Curate. The argument is so glaringly false, that 
no one would have ever taken refuge in it, if the words of the Act 
had been duly observed. But the indiscriminate use of the com- 
mon expression, ‘ Licenses of Non-Residence,’ has created a con- 
fusion, which is now difficult, though very necessary to remove. 
And it is the more necessary, because if a Bishop admits cither 
the want of a Glebe House, or the unfitness of a Glebe House, 
as a sufficient reason for a Clergyman’s absenting himself from his 
Benefice, and fixing his abode elsewhere, he encourages two evils 
at the same time. He encourages in the first place Non- Residence: 
and in the next place he encourages the dilapidation of Glebe 
Houses, which wiil follow of course, if such reasons are admitted, 
mw order to obtain a pretext for Non Residence. But if a Bishop 
confines himself in such cases to Licenses of that description, 
which empower an Incumbent only so far to reside out of the 
Parish, that he shall reside in a neighbouring Parish, and do his 
own duty, encouragement is given to the restoration of Glebe 
Houses. The inconvenience of having either no house or an uniit 
house, will then be more sensibly felt, and will necessarily lead to 
measures for the repairing or rebuilding it. But no such incon- 
venience is felt by an Absentee, who has no motive therefore to 
repair, and much less to rebuild, but on the contrary powerful 
motives to let his House go to utter decay. I hope therefore that 
no Clergyman of this Diocese will expect, that on the ground now 
under consideration, I should consent to his absenting himself 
from his Benefice, and his tixing his abode elsewhere, unless he can 
assign some additional reason, which may authorise the same ex- 
feuded construction in the words of the Act, which is allowable in 
Cases ot bodily ualipmiity.”? Bishop of Pelerbea: ough’s Charge, p- 1G. 
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From the residence of the Clergy, the Bishop goes on, by 
an easy and natural transition, to a consideration of the 
daty to be performed in their respective Churches. He 
dwells at some length on the propriety of Divine Service 
being performed both in the morning and in the afternoon, 
wherever it is practicable. Our Liturgy itself is a proof, 
that it was the intention of our Church that every parish in 
the kingdom should enjoy this benefit: and we hope that, 
as circumstances will permit, the practice is now extending. 
Throughout the Diocese of Chester, it appears that, with 
very few exceptions, it prevails; and we doubt not that the 
same might be said of a large proportion of parishes in 
other Dioceses also. In some parishes, there will always 
perhaps be obstacles which cannot be surmounted: but by 
the 5ist section of the Consolidation Act, a Bishop is em- 
powered to enforce, even by monition and sequestration, the 
performance of both morning and evening service; and if, 
in any instances, trivial impediments might otherwise be 
allowed to stand in the way of the introduction of a second 
service, which we can scarcely be inclined to suppose, we 
doubt not that this power would be exerted to remove the 
scandal. Closely connected with this subject .is that of sti- 
pendiary curates. For, as the Bishop remarks, nothing has 
so mach contributed to the omission of the second service 
in our Churches, as that plurality of curacies, which has in 
many places prevailed to a fearful extent. Undoubtedly 
the principle which, could it be universally applied, should 
never be departed from is this; that no clergyman should 
have the charge of more than one Church, or undertake 
more than two services in the day. For few are competent 
to more than this ; and whenever the duty of a clergyman is 
greater than his strength, it will of necessity be inadequately 
performed. But where 


«* A clergyman has three services to perform in three different 
Churches, with a sermon to each service, he must either begin at 
his first Church before the congregation is ‘ready to attend, or at 
his third Church when it is time'to go home, especially in the short 
days; or he will be preaching at his second Church at an hour, 
which to most of his parishioners, especially if he lives ‘in #he 
country, will be the hour of dinner.’ Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Charge, p. 20. 


And these inconveniences will too often be accompanied 
by the mach greater evil of a hasty, unbecoming, and inefli- 
cicnt performance of the duty itself. ‘This however is .an 
extreme case, which nothing but circumstances of the mest 
extreme necessity could justify; and which these alone will 
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ever induce a Bishop, even temporarily, to permit. Other 
deviations from the rule above laid down may, in many 
situations, be unavoidable. A curate may be sometimes 
called upon to undertake the service of a second Church, 
although he has already two services to perform at the first ; 
but, if from the poverty of the cure, or some other suflicient 
eause, the Church would otherwise remain unserved, it is 
evidently better to choose the lesser evil. 


* It has been inferred indeed from the 59th Section of the 
Consolidation Act, that a Bishop may License generally to two 
Churches, and that the only case of extremity is a License to a 
third Chureh which is the limit now assigned by the law. The words 
of that Section are, ‘ No spiritual person shall serve more than 
two Churches in one day, or two Chapels, or one Church and one 
Chapel in one day unless’ as is afterwards excepted. But a 
prohilation to serve more than two Churches in a day must not be 
understood as an obligation on the Bishop to allow it. Only such 
Churches could be there contemplated, as those which had single 
duty. The law cannot be supposed to authorise the serving of 
two Churches in a day by the same person, if each of those 
Churches has two services, And it is a main object of this ve 
Act to obtain Divine Service, both morning and afternoon, in 
every Church where a second Service is practicable. It was for 
the purpose ef producing this beneficial effect, that the Stipends 
of Curates were so greatly advanced. The object of that advance 
was to enable Curates to subsist upon one Curacy, that they 
might confine their services to one Parish, and give that Parish 
the benefit of double duty. The attainment. of this desirable 
object becomes more easy every year, as the Act continues to 
operate. And though the custom of licensing to two Curacics 
cannot yet be laid aside, the examples must continually diminish. 
With respect to the exlreme case of the 5ist Section, that of serv- 
ing three Churches m a day, theugh inconvenience might some- 
times have arisen from a total orokibition of it, though it was a 
matter of proper precaution therefore to arm the Bishops with 
ciscretionary power, lest from the poverty of two or three ncigh- 
bouring Livings one of the Churches would remain unserved, 
unless it were jomed with the other two, it isa case of such ex. 
tremity, that it can never happen in this Diocese. It would be 
imexcusuble therefore to license any Curate to three Churches. 
With respect to Incumbents, who are also included in the general 
expression of * spiritual persons,’ I should be unwilling, in the few 
mstances which occur in this Diocese, to disturb the present pos- 
sessors. But the evil must be remedied, as vacaticies occur. 
The universal limit in this Diocese must become that of two 
Churches in a day: and even from this limit we must gradually 
recede to one Church with double duty, wherever the poverty of 
the Living docs not interfere to prevent it, 
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of course be made (and it is made in the 48th Canon) where a 
Parish has a Chapel as well as a Church, or one Church is united 
with another. In such places there is still the benefit of double 


duty, though in different Churches.” Bishop of Peterborough's 
Charge, p. 21. 


Having thus clearly stated the rule, by which he will be 
guided in apportioning the duty which he will permit any 
individual curate to undertake; the Bishop then declares 
explicitly, that he expects every curate to apply for a license 
hefore he enters upon his Cure, and not after he has under- 
taken it: as otherwise the canon cannot be complied with, 
which directs, that “ no person whatsoever, net examined 
und approved by the Bishop of the Diocese, or not lieensed, 
as is aforesaid for a sufficient or convenient preacher, shall 
take upon him to expound in his own Cure, or elsewhere, any 
Scripture or matter of doetrme.” In a note subjoined te 
this part of his Charge, the Bishop, alluding no doubt te 
the objections raised against his conduct in this particular, 
briefly and temperately specifies his reasons for insisting on 
examining those, who may apply to him for a curate’s 
license. And, if the manner in which these objections have 
been stated, or the form in which they have appeared, left 
us any ground for belief, that his accusers could be satisfied 
by any thing short of the discontinaance of a practice, 
doubtless injurious to their views and interests; we should 
think it unnecessary to add a single word in explanation 
of the Bishop's power ; or in justification of his proceedings 
in this particular exercise of his authority. But, the intem- 
perate language, and the uncandid statements of Mr. Joseph 
Wilson and his fellow-labourers, forbid us to form any such 
expectations. They have drawn the sword, and thrown 
away the scabbard; and in utter disregard of all professional 
decorum, they have given the reins to their resentment, and 
adopted the tone and language of personal hostility on 
question, which, whether it be considered as implidating 
the rights of the episcopal order, or bringing the mode of 
exercising those rights into discussion, should have been 
argued with the greatest candour and moderation, and with 
the most cautious respect. -_ 

Few spectacles can be more unseemly, than that presented 
by the resistance of a clergyman to the lawful authority of 
his spiritual superior; and, if at any time, just exceptions 
may be taken against the mode of exercising that pet rg lak ig 
we can scarcely imagine a more delicate and difficult task, 
than that of tendering those exceptions in sach a manner, 
as may remedy the evil, without giving the enemy cause for 
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rejoicing in the injury done to the Church herself, by dis- 
closing the errors of her rulers. But, when these complaints 
have no solid foundation ; when resistance is unjustifiable in 
itself, and is attended with disrespectful and contumelious 
language, with misrepresentation and calumny ; we cannot 
easily find words to express our sense of the disgrace attaching 
to those, who thus rise up,in the spirit of the ‘filthy dreamers” 
denounced by the Apostle St. Jude, to shew how heartily 
they “despise dominion,” how eager they are to “‘ speak 
evil of dignities.” 

We are not among those who contend for blind implicit 
obedience in any case. There is a law and a testimony, by 
which the authority of our spiritual rulers is defined, and the 
exercise of that authority may be controuled. 

To this law and testimony, both the rulers and the governed 
have equal access; and, where its regulations have been 
clearly Lengorded, or the powers which it has delegated 
have been plainly exceeded, there respectful remonstrance 
can never be condemned ; it is the appropriate remedy for 
an acknowledged evil; it may be offered without breach of 
duty, and received without compromise of dignity. 

But it becomes the inferior, who thus assumes the dan- 
gerous office of remonstrating with that power to which he 
owes obedience; not only to be careful that his language 
does not infringe upon the reverence due to the oflice borne 
by him whom he addresses ; but above all to be sure, that his 
complaint is well founded ; and that he has no bye ends to 
answer in preferring it; but is actuated wholly by a desire to 
serve the Charch of God, and to preserve inviolate the just 
rights and necessary influence of that lawful authority, whose 
undue exercise, in the particular instance under his con- 
sideration, he feels conscientiously bound to deprecate. 
How far Mr. Joseph Wilson, and the authors of the two 
anonymous pamphlets, who have joined with him in bringing 
the official conduct of the Bishop of Peterborough before 
the tribunal of the public, have been actuated by motives 
thus blameless; and in the remonstrance (if remonstrance 
that can be called which rather assumes the tones of threat- 
ening and defiance) which they have preferred, have pre- 
served a conduct thus void of offence; will best appear, 
when we have stated the ground of their accusation, the 
reasonings by which they have chosen to support it, and the 
language in which those reasonings have been arrayed. 

If there is any one part of the authority and duty of a 
Bishop, which has been generally regarded by Churchmen as 


more indisputable than another, it is that, by which he feels 
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himself at once bound and empowered to controul the Clergy 


of his Diocese, as to the doctrine which they shall teach. We 
speak now as to members of the Church: to persons who in 
the Church, and in spiritual matters, owe a higher rafe of 
obedience than any of man’s enactment; and look to the 
Scriptures, and the practice of the Apostolic age, as the best 
guides by which to ascertain the extent of episcopal antho- 
rity, and the just measures of their own obedience. We are 
well convinced that, ifthe law of man, in its regulation of our 
own establishment, had in any instance given to bishops an 
authority over their clergy, either repugnant to, or not war- 
ranted by the law of God, the persons with whom we now 
have to argue, would be among the first to plead the rights 
of conscience in bar of submission to any such undue exten- 
sion of power. 

We may therefore justly claim from them, that, as the 
would appeal to conscience against the statutes of human 
legislature, where they appear to exceed the provisions of the 
law of God; so they will make a conscience of yielding un- 
reserved obedience to their superiors, in all cases for which 
that law has provided, even if no positive statute of man’s 
framing can be found to sanction such obedience by tempo- 
ral penalties. And we reason thus, not because we think 
that the Canon Law, by which perhaps these men may con- 
tend that their obedience is to be regulated, is not plain, and 
precisely to the point; but, because this appears to us to be 
one of those cases, in which the really conscientious chureh- 
man will appeal at once to the code of highest authority; and 
feel himself bound by the laws of the Church, as they are laid 
down in the Scriptures, and illustrated by apostolic practice, 
without reference to the mferior, but still in this instance 
equally clear injunctions of mere human law. These persons 
then will allow us to remind them, that, when the Apostle St. 
Paul left Timothy at Ephesus, to superintend and govern the 
Church of God which he had planted in that district, he 
strictly enjoined him to look diligently to the doctrine ofthe 
inferior ministers of that Church ; and to charge them that 
they taught no other doctrine * “ than that which they had 
received from him.” He was also ordered to ‘ lay hands 
suddenly on no man+,” but to ‘ commit unto faithful men 
the things which he had heard of him among many wit- 
hesses ¢.” 


In like manner, in his directions to Titus, as to the charae- 
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ter of those whom ho should ordain.in Crete, the same Apos- 

tle does not forget to lay particular stress upon their doctrine, 
that they should “hold fast the faithful word as they had 
been taught * ;’ and he directs him, if occasion should arise, 
to “‘ rebuke” those who were ordained * sharply, that they 
might be sound in the faith +.” The learned Doddridge, who 
cannot be supposed to have been inilucuced by any undue 
bias in favour of episcopal authority, did not fail to see the 
force of these expressions ; - and in his introductory remarks 
on the Epistle to Titus, he points out, among other charges 


which the Apostle gave him respecting the ordination of 


ministers, that he was to take care that they were men emi- 
nent for their piety, and for every social and personal virtue, 
as well as thoroughly established in the Christian faith. 
The responsibility, under which St. Paul reminded Timothy 
that he would act, when exercising the power of ordination 
vested in him by virtue of his episcopal oflice, was of the most 
awful kind. For he assures him that they who lay hands 
suddenly upon any, that is, set him apart for the sacred duties 
of the ministerial function, before his character and qualifica- 
tions have been caretully i inv vestigated and completely proved, 
are “‘ partakers in the sins” of them whom they thus intro- 
duce into the sacred order, and answerable for their errors, 
whether of doctrine, of practice, or of example. 


It will not then, we presume, be denied, that the order of 


men, to whom has been committed the solemn oflice of or- 
daining ministers for the Church of God; and who have 
been so strictly charged, to be careful, not only for the sake 
of the Church, but as they regard their own salvation, to or- 
dain none but persons fully competent in life, ability, and 
doctrine ; are bound to examine mto their doctrine, as well 
as into their mental and bodily ability, or their moral charac- 
ter. The very responsibility of the episcopal office neces- 
sarily implies the power of examination. And as the Bishop 
is to examine, that he may satisfy himself respecting the 
competency of the candidate, whom, on his own responsi- 
bility, he is to receive or reject ; he must be allowed to con- 
dact that examination according to the suggestions of his 
own mind, the result of which is to satisfy his conscience, 
and regulate his proceedings. 

Such then appears to be the extent of a Bishop's authority 
in this particular, if he be considered merely with respect to 
his office in the Christian Church at large, and his responsi- 
bility for the due discharge of this oflice to the Divine Head 
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of the Church from whom he derives his power. He is to 
take care that he admit none to the ministry, but such as are 
sound in the faith, and apt to teach it; as well as blameless 
in their private couduct, and sg | to be zealous in the per- 
formance of their public duty. And of their faith he is to 
make trial, by comparing it with the word of God as con- 
tained in the Scriptures; that he may thus have good ground 
for confidence, that they will teach no other doctrine than 
that therein delivered, But a Bishop of any particular 
Church, is further obliged to discharge his functions, accord - 
ing to the laws of that Church. And if it has hound itself, 
and its members, to adhere to any particular formulary of 
doctrine, he is to be careful that he receive those only into its 
ministry, who are ready conscientiously to abide by, and to 
teach the sense attached to the language of Scripture by that 
formulary. Hence a Bishop of the Church of England, feels 
it his daty to ascertain, whether persons applying to him for 
ordination, or for permission to officiate as clergymen within 
his diocese, rightly understand the Thirty-nine Articles ; and 
so understanding them, believe them to convey the true sense 
of Scriptures; and will adhere to them, as the rule by which 
they are to frame their own doctrine as public teachers. 
Such, we humbly conceive, would be the practice of the 
reverend Bench, if they had no guide for their conduct in 
this important particular, but the general directions of the 
Scriptures, and their sense of obligation as Bishops of the 
Church of England to consider her Articles as the test of 
sound doctrine. But the temporal laws of our Church are 
uot silent on this head ; they have clearly marked down the 
extent of the Bishop's authority in this case, by the rules 
which they have prescribed for its exercise. The 34th 
Canon expressly enjoins, that ‘‘ no Bishop shall admit any 
person into sacred orders, except he be able to yield an ac- 
count of his faith in Latin, according to the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” The 18th Elizabeth, cap. 3, enacts, that ‘‘ none 
shall be made a minister, unless it appear to the Bishop that 
he is of honest life, and professeth the doctrine expressed in 
the Thirty-nine Articles.” The 35th Canon says, ‘ the 
Bishop, before he admit any person to holy orders, shall 
diligently examine him, in the presence of those ministers 
that shall assist him at the imposition of hands; and if the 
Bishop have any lawful.tmpediment, he shall cause the said 
ministers carefully to examine every such person so to be 
ordered.” And i further observes, ‘‘ it is said to be 
discretionary in the Bishop whom he will admit to the order 
EF 
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| heed of priest or deacon, and that he is not obliged to give any 


reason for his refusal. (4 Still, 334. Josh. 46. Wood, 

| Gl.¢c. 8.) This implieth, that he may insist upon what 
i« previous terms of qualification he shall think proper, con- 
sh sistent with law and right. And by the statute, rabrick, and 
canon aforeguing, he is not required, but permitted only, to 
admit persons so and so qualified; and prohibited to admit 
any without, but not enjoined to admit any persons, although 
they have such and sueh qualifications *.” — And as the law 
is thus clear respecting the examination of candidates for 
holy orders, so is it equally explicit on the subject of Curates. 
We have already had occasion to cite the words of the 49th 
Canon, as appealed to by the Bishop of Peterborough ; and 
we may add to them the not less precise expressions of the 
48th Canon: “ no curate or minister shall be permitted’ to 
serve im any place, without examination and admission of the 
Bishop, Xe.” Willit then be contended by any candid rea- 
soner, that a Bishop, when thus forbidden to ordain any per- 
son, unless he be able to yield an account of his faith accord- 
i ing to the Thirty-nine Articles ; and unless: it appear to him 
L upon examination, that he professeth the doctrine contained 
in the Thirty-nine Articles ; can be said to have performed 
his duty, and complied with the directions of the law, until 
by such amoede of examination as to him may seem most ex- 
pedient, he has ascertained’ that'the candidate applying to 
him understands the ‘Thirty-nine Articles ; is. able rom con- 
fticting interpretations of any particular Article to select that 
which the Bishop in his conscience judges to be the right 
meaning ofits terms; and is ready to fratre his teaching ac- 

cordingly ? Or will any person maintain,. that it is of any 
consequence, whether this examination be conducted orally, 
or in writing ; whether the questions which the candidate is 
reguired to answer, be put to him. vivd voce, or laid before 
him, for his more deliberate consideration, ina written, or a 
wrinted paper?) Had we not the Pamphlets-ef Mr. Joseph 
Wilson and his fellow combatants before us, we: should have 
answered these enquiries in the negative, with the utmost 
confidence: but we learn by every day's experience, that no 
positions: are too uureasonable to be laid down and main- 
tained by some controversialists; and that the edium-theolo- 

gicaum, while it deprives its victim of all contreulover his 
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language, generally weakens also the powers of his under- 
‘ standing. ; 
i ’ To some snch unhappy influence we are compelled to at- 
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tribute the violent attack, Which thése gentlemen have beer 

leased to thaké upon the Bishop of Peterborough ; because, 
n the distharge of his duty, he has thought fit to frame cer- 
tain questions, eighty-seven in number, which he expects all 
who apply to him, either as candidates for holy orders, or for 
a license to officiate as curates in his Diocese, to answer. 
They do not chuse to see, that this is the mode which the 
Bishop has chosen to adopt, of ascertaining, for his own satis- 
faction, whether such persons are sound in the faith, accord- 
ing as that faith is detined in the Thirty-nine Articles. They 
seize upon these questions, because, as the Bishop for his 
own conventence, and that of the persons who are to be ex- 
amined by him, has delivered them in a printed form, they 
are in a tangible shape ; and, as if the mere operation of the 
printing-press had changed their character, they consider 
them as a new and unauthorized test; and do hot hesitate to 
accuse the Bishop of a deliberate design of setting aside the 
uuthority of the Thirty-nine Articles within his Diocese, and 
suljjecting the consciences of lis Clergy to some new, illegal, 
and intolerable restraint. 

Thus the author of “ the Legality of the Questions consi- 
dered,” feels that he shall ‘‘ surrender the rights of con- 
scietice, and the cause of truth itself,” if he does not preter 
a charge against the Bishop, of instituting a measure calca- 
lated ‘* to undermine the fabric” of the Church, and “ ulti- 
mately to occasion its dissolution.” And in the course of 
his pamphlet, he does not sctuple to state, that the eighty- 
seven questions, which he chooses, ad augendam invidiam, to 
call the Peterborough Articles, ‘‘ infringe upon the provi- 
sions of the law, usurp the place exclusively belonging to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and directly tend to produce an 
entire change in the established and only authorized mode of 
proceeding.” (Legality of the Questions, p. 22.) The au- 
thor of ‘* Episcopal Innovation” tells us, that ‘‘ these ques- 
tions in their specific intention, and in their direct and 
immediate operation, ate virtual articles of faith ;” he speaks 
of them as an ‘‘ arbitrary and illegal imposition,” as ‘‘ unau- 
thorized, unchurchmanlike, and destructive innovations,” as 
“an iron yoke of bondage placed on the neck of them that 
are quiet in the hind.” And hé then bursts forth in the 
following alarming apostrophe : 


“ Isthis a time to encourage the hearts and strengthen the 
hands of levellers and radicals! Is this the time (when the 
ground, by iatestineé commotion, is ready to heave urier our feet, 
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and the mountains to shake over our heads; when the whole, moral 
and domestic, religious and political security of the island threatens 
to sink in one volcanic and revolutionary deluge ;) is this the time 
for the chief ministers of peace to become despotic—to assume the 
office or to exercise the authority of the dictator—to irritate the 
people, to insult and trample upon the Clergy, and set at nought 
the counse? of ancient times!! We intreat our Bishops to beware. 
If our Prelates swbvert the Church, who is to uphold it?! Episcopal 
Innovation, Advertisement, p. v. 


We know not what effect this writer intended to preduce 
by this notable specimen of his eloquence : whether he hoped 
to electrify the bench of Bishops, or to scare timid Church- 
men from the exercise of their judgment: but, if on so grave 
a subject we may make such a confession without injury to 
the dignity of our critical character, we must admit that 
they entirely destroyed all our gravity ; and for a moment we 
forgot the malignity of the attack, in the ridicule excited by 
the pompous absurdity of the language. : 

Mr. Joseph Wilson writes in somewhat better taste ; but 
he also agrees with the anonymous pamphleteers in their 
charge against the Bishop. ‘‘ These Questions,” says he, in 
the very commencement of his remarks, “‘ when duly consi- 
dered, are virtually and to all practical purposes new articles 
of faith: nor can there be any reasonable doubt but his lord- 
ship intends them to operate as such.” (Wilson’s Remarks, 
p- 14.) And before we had passed our eye over many pages 
of his pamphlet, we met with the following offensive and dis- 
ingenuous statement of the same position, in a more invidious 
shape. 


* The Bishop of Peterborough is not content with the thirty- 
nine Articles; he carries toa much higher degree of particularity 
some of the doctrinal Articles ; and also introduces new ones. He 
requires what is to all practical purposes a subscription to no less 
than eighty-seven Articles, in addition to the thirty-nine which the 
Chureh of England has already imposed. And is this likely to 
produce the greatest and highest peace and concord among the 
Clergy, and in the Church? Is it not calculated to produce the 
greatest discord, debate, and strife ; and to engender more confu- 
sion than has ever taken place since the times of the Reformation ? 
How can Bishop Marsh suppose that the Clergy of the diocese of 
Peterborough, much less of the united Church of England and 
Ireland, will tamely acquiesce in Ais Articles, and make him the 
standard of their faith—the Pope of their churches? Does he 
imagine that they who refuse the yoke of Rome, will put on the 
yoke of Peterborough ? that they, whose fathers were holy mart- 
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tyrs and confessors for securing to us our Church, as by law esta. 
blished, will quietly permit such a grievous yoke to be fastened 
upon their consciences ?’? Wilson’s Remarks, p. 17. 


We have extracted these several passages from each of 
the pamphlets written against the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Questions, that our readers might at once be able to form 
their opinion of the spirit in which this attack is made; and 
might see the gross and palpable fallacy on which the whole 
argument of his antagonists is founded. After what has al- 
ready been stated, we do not think it necessary to add a 
dagle word to prove, that the Bishop of Peterborough is not 
only authorized, but bound by the laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, and by the language of the Scriptures, to examine into 
the orthodoxy of every candidate who applies to him for or- 
dination ; and of every Curate who wishes to receive from 
him a license to officiate in his Diocese. 

In the conduct of this examination, the Bishep bas clearly 
aright to adopt any mode of eliciting the sentiments of the 
examinants, which he may deem the most efficacious ; and 
he has chosen a mode which, we believe, differs in nothing 
from that in use in other Dioceses; except that, for the 
greater accommodation of his candidates, and to afford them 
every advantage of previous deliberation and private study, 
he has printed his questions; and sends them, in that form, 
to any person who intimates his intention of offering himself 
for his lordship’s examination. The intent of these queries 
is evidently to enable the Bishop to ascertain, that the per- 
sons answering them “ profess the doctrine expressed in the 
Thirty-nine Articles :” and as well might we say that the Bi- 
shop intended to supersede the New ‘Testament, and to im- 
pose a new and unauthorized Gespel upon the Church, if he 
ventured to ask a candidate for ordination eighty-seven 
questions en the facts and doctrines contained in the four 
Evangelists ; as that ‘‘ the Thirty-nine Articles are no longer 
to be the standard of sound doctrine to the Clergy of our 
Church in the Diocese of Peterberough” (Wilson’s Remarks, 
p. 16,) because the Bishop has chosen to ask his examinants 
eighty-seven questions contained in a certain printed paper, 
in order to discover whether they rightly understand them, 
and are prepared to teach the doctrine which, in his opinion, 
they were intended to convey. Mr. Wilson indeed brings it 
as a heavy charge against the Bishop of Peterborough, that 
he ‘‘ clearly makes himself the judge of sound and unsound 
doctrine” (p. 16.) We must be permitted to tell him, that 
this is aclarge as unfounded as any which he has ventared 
fomake, The Bishop does not make himself the judge ; but 
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the Church of England has made him the judge, the sole 


judge of sound and unsound doctrive within the Diocese of 
Peterborough, as respects candidates for orders, and Curates 
app lying for licenses. 

‘ot only has she thus vested him with judicial power, but 
she commands him to exert it; ; in one case under the heavy 
penalty of suspension from giving orders for two years; and 
she admits of no appeal from his decision. Such is the hw 
of the Church; such is the authority of the Bishop ; an au- 
thority essential to his office, and, as we have already shewn, 
necessarily consequent upon the awful responsibility under 
which he holds it. If Mr. Wilson and his associates do not 
know this, they are not as well informed as Churchmen and 
Clergymen onght to be; if knowing such to be the law, they 
yet think proper torresist it, the law of England will allow 
them to quit the Church; and to God and_ their own con- 
sciences they must justify such a measure as they can. | But, 
let them not misrepresent the case, and’ mislead the unwary 
by calumnious language and false accusations : let them not 
eall that an innovation, which has been the settled law of the 
Church from the days of the Apostles to the present hour ; 
let them not hold up a venerable Prelate of our Church to 
public execration, as an usurper, a tyrant, and a Pope, be- 
cause he has exercised an authority inseparable from his 
office, in the manner which, in his conscience, he believes to 
he best calculated’ to promote the beneficial purpose, for 
which it was intrusted to his discretion. 

Having endeavoured to dispose of the main hinge of the 
question, we shall not wander with the writers of these pam. 
phlets into the mazes of Calvinistic theo'ogy. We are aware 
that this is ground upon whiely they delight to tread; and 
that the real cause of ull the zealous animosity, with which 
they have pursued the eighty-seven questions propounded to 
his examinants by the Bishop of Peterborough, is the obstacle 
which they consider him to have thus raised against the in- 
troduction of Genevan divinity into the Church; and per- 
haps, as we gather from the advertisement prefixed to Epis- 
copal Innovation, &c the fact, that Calvinistic divines have 
already been thus prevented from officiating in the Diocese of 
Peterborough. 

This however is a subject, on which we do not feel in- 
clined, or called upon to'enter. © Whether the Articles of the 
Charch of England are or are not Calvinistic, is not thé real 
point at issue: but whether a Bishop has or has not a right to 
éxamine, at his discretion, such persons as thay offer them- 
selves to him as candidates for ordination, or as desirous, 
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being already ordained, of officiating, in his Divcese. The 
Articles of the Chureh of England are the test, by which the 
Bishop is bound to try the orthodoxy of those whom he exa- 
mines, and their literal and grammatical sense is that, in which 
he is to interpret them himself, and call upon others to receive 
them, But this he is to do upon his own responsibility; and 
as a difference ef opinion has long unhappily prevailed npon 
this subject, we know not in what hands we cau with more 
propriety and more confidence leave the decision, which must 
be vested somewhere, than in those, to which the Church af 
Eugland has, in compliance with the rules of Scripture, and 
apostolic practice, thought fit to intrust it. Our own opi, 
nions respecting the true sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and the conduct and character of that party who have endea- 
voured to fix upon them a Calvinistic sense, need not now 
be stated. But the pamphlets before us certainly cannot in- 
duce us to alter those opinions: for the arguments brought 
forward in support of the supposed Calvinisin of our forma- 
laries are neither new, nor so fairly or so forcibly stated, as 
to conciliate attention, or command assent, Seldom indeed 
have we seen any works of controversy so open to the heinous 
charges of sophistry, misrepresentation, and uncharitable- 
ness, as Mr. Joseph Wilson’s ‘‘ Remarks,” and ‘ Episcopal 
Innovation.” And when we turn from the matter to the 
language, and the rancorous hostility which that language 
embodies, we cannot find in sach productions any reasons to 
lament, that new difficulties have been opposed to the intro- 
duction of persons into our venerable Church, who have so 
little of the feeling of Churchmen, so little of the spirit of 
Christians. From this part of our censure we willingly ex- 
empt the author of “‘ the Legality of the Questions consider- 
ed.” He has not grossly violated the decorum of contro- 
versy, nor descended to the use of inflammatary and calumni- 
ous language: but there are assertions in his pamphlet, which 
we hope he will, upon reflection, be sorry that he has hazard- 
ed. They do not strengthen his argument, and they are 
wholly unsupported by facts. We allude particularly to the 
remark contained in p. 22, that.“ irreproachable moral con- 
duct is not reckoned by the Bishop among the principal qua- 
lifications of a candidate for orders ;” a charge of so grave a 
nature, that if brought forward at all, it should be supported 
by evidence, and made the subject of judicial inquiry; and 
the equally unsubstantiated allegation of the following page, 
that * his lordship has announced his intention of extending 
the examination to persons applying for instilution to a bene- 
hice.” With respect to the tirst of these assertions, it is suf- 
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ficient to dismiss it, as the author of the reply to this pam- 
phlet has done, as ‘ unworthy confatation’"—and of the 
second we shall only ask, when and where has the Bishop 
thus announced his intention? We have inquired for the 
public document, we have sought for private information by 
which this allegation could be authenticated, but in vain ; 
and we are therefore obliged to attribute it to the unworthy 
motive of wishing to bring that authority into disrepute by 
any means, which, in one instance, is exerted to the inconve- 
nience of its assailant, 

Mr. Joseph Wilson has many delinquencies of a similar 
character to answer for; but we willingly leave him to the 
castigation wnich he has broaght upon himself in the ‘‘ Re- 
fatation of his Remarks by a Layman.” We have already 
said more than enough perhaps upon this subject; and we 
feel that we have to apologize to our readers for the length to 
which this Articie has been extended. We were tempted to 
enter upon the question, because it appeared to us to deve- 
lope the real character and designs of those, who, within the 
Charch, are sowing strife and dissension as indefatigably and 
as mischievously as others, with whom perbaps they would 
disdain to be thought in any way connected, are labouring to 
produce disturbances in the State. We are far from accus- 
ing the two parties of any community of design ; but it is too 
clear that they are acted upon by one common principle : that 
of resistanee to established authority, wherever that autho- 
rity is exerted to their hindrance. Against the prevalence 
of such a principle of action, whether in Charch or State, it 
becomes us to be equally upon our guard. ‘* The powers 
that be” in both, are alike ‘ ordained by God ;” and it is our 
interest, not less than our daty, to uphold them in the lawful 
exercise of their authority, And as its lement and beneficial 
exereise will always in great measure depend upon the sup- 
port which it may receive from public opimion: so are we 
more especially called upon to beware of these, whose pre- 
sumption and self-will lead them to speak evil of the dignities, 
by whose power they are contreuled: and who hesitate not 
to appeal to the worst passions of our nature, in order to form 
a party in opposition to persons m authority whenever their 
projects are defeated, their expectations disappoimted, or 
their unreasonable demands refused, by the penetration, ac- 
tivaty, and firmness of their Rulers. 
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Art. XII. Supplementar ari’ the Committee of the 
General Assembly on the anagement of the Poor in 
Scotland. Ordered the House of Commons to be 
printed, 2d June, 1820. 


Art. XIII. Historical Dissertations on the Law and 
Practice of Great Britain, and particularly of Scotland, 
with Regard to the Poor, &c. &c. By the . Robert 
Burns, one of the Ministers of Paisley, Edinburgh. 1819. 


IN the year 1817, when Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were appointed to take into consideration the condition 
of the poor, and the expediency of amending the laws which 
regulate parochial relief, Lord Hardwicke, on the part of the 
Lords, and Mr. Sturges Bourne, on the part of the Commons, 
wrote to the General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk, request- 
ing such information as that body might be pleased to furnish, 
regarding the mode of managing the concerns of the poor in 
Scotland. From this application, have arisen the two doca- 
ments now befure us—the skeleton ‘‘ Report” of the Assem- 
bly, and the plethoric “ Dissertations” of Mr. Burns. 

The former of these publications contains an es oe 
collection of facts drawn from all the parishes of Scotland, 
with the exception of about twenty, the Ministers of which 
had made no return, at the date of the Report; and these facts 
are arranged under the heads of 


“ 1. Population in 1811. 

2. Number of Poor. 

3. Annual amount of collections at Church doors. 

4. Annual amount of Session Funds, exclusive of collections 
and assessments. 

5. Annual amount of voluntary contributions. 

6. Amount of Legal Assessments annually fur 1© ycars. 

7. Annual expense of levying assessments. 

8. Total expense of Litigation for 10 years. 

9. Total Funds, 


10. Highest and lowest rate paid per annum to Paupers. 
11, Observations,” 


We shall give the general results, as applicable to the above 
arrangement of particulars. 

The population of Scotland, according to the ceasus of 
(S11, allowing about 40,000 for the unreturned parishes and 
local militia-men on duty, is 1,764,957. 
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The number of paupers, taking the average of the years, 44,199. 

Annual amount of Collections at Church Doors £34,069 10 3,', 
Annual amount of Session Funds...... dave JOTOR JO s , 
Awoual amoant of Volyntary Contrnbutions.....,... 10,7 6 5y; 
Aanval amount of Assessments......00....0cneues 49,718 10 5y', 





Total or Gross Fund yearly £114,195 17 9 





The total expense of ditigation throughout Scotland, as 
connected with the concerns of the poor, is somewhat ander 
£2000, for the whole of the ten years comprehended in the 
Report. 

‘Vhe highest and lowest rates or sums given annually to 
papers, vary according to circumstances, from six or seven 
pounds to as many pence. lndeed, nothing has surprised us so 
much as the paltry sums at which the poor in Scotland are 
maintained ; but in that consists the principal merit of their 
scheme, which will of course lead us by and by inte a few 
details. 

The proportion of panpers to the whole population m Scot- 
land is as 1 to 40; in England, the proportion is as 1 to 16. 
‘The sum raised in the latter country, in ESTS, was about nine 
millions, which, together with the expenditure on hospitals 
and charitable establishments of allkinds for the relief of the 
aged and the destitute, estimated at six millions, constitutes 
ihe nmmense sum of £15,000,000, laid out annually for the 
maintenance of the poor, or the solace of the unfortunate. If, 
ju connection with this statement, we take into considération 
that the lauded revtal of England does not ex ceed £25,000,000, 
we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the dreams af 
Spence and bis enlightened school, bid fair to be speedily real- 
wed in the alarming fact of the land becomiag the people's 
tarm, and this, too, without incurring the labour aad care of 
cultivating it. 

‘Tue history of oar Poor Laws is too well known to admit 
even of an abridgment, in an article of this description. As, 
however, the enactments of the Scotch legistatare on that per- 
ylexing subject, are very seldom mentioned by writers on 
this branch of economics, we beg leave to present an out- 
line of them, epitomized from ‘the volume of Mr. Burns. 

In the reign of James, the first of that name in Scotland, it 
was enacted that all soznares, or maisteriul beggars, who 
shall be troublesome to the lieges, by their importunity 
shall be puntshed by the Sheriff, and fiud security for their 
vied behaviour. In the same year (1424) it was ordered 
that no persons be allowed to beg between J 4 and 70 years of 
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age; that those allowed to beg have a badge given them b 
the Sheriff; and that all other persons not having such 
badges, be charged by open proclamation, ta labour and pass 
to crafts (trades) for winning of their living, under the pain of 
burning on the cheek, and banishing from the country, In 
the reign of James if. (1449) it was statuted and ordained 
that all ‘* sornares, ovelyars, and maisterful beggars” shall be 
imprisoned ; shall’ have their ears nailed to the market 
cross, be banished the country ; and if they return, ‘! they 
shall be hanged.” ‘By James FV. (1505) it was enacted that 
authorities, civil and véclesiastical, shall ‘‘ thole (suffer) nane 
to beg, except cruicked falk, seik falk, impotent falk, and 
weak falk, under the paine of payment of ane mark for ilk 
nther beggar, that beis foundin.” Tn the reign of James V. 
(1535) it'was decreed that all beggars should be confined to 
their respective parishes, and that such as serve beggars, not 
belonging to them, shall be fined. 
From a review Of these and similar acts, not necessary to 
he quoted, it is clear that the object of the northern legisla- 
tion was not so much to make provision for the poar, as to 
suppress begging altogether, or at least to place it under such 
restriction as to prevent it from becoming troublesome to the 
lieges. As society ‘advanced in civilization, however, the 
spiritof law even in Scotland became more humane ; and we 
accordingly find that in the year 1570, it was enaeted by the 
Parliament of James VI. that while idle and viciously in- 
clined persons, calling themselves objects of charity, should 
he severely punished, “legal provision should he m: ade for the 
maintenance 6f such as appeared to be suitable objects of be- 
nevolence. The constituted authorities, both in towns and in 
country districts, are empowered and enjoined to make minute 
enquiry into the circumstances of all the persons claiming re- 
lief: and to levy on themselves, and the whole inhabitants of 
the town or district, according to personal or heritable pro- 
perty, such a sum as may appear necessary for meeting the 
existing exigency. It is particalarly ordered, that the ma- 
gistrates of towns, and justices in country districts, shall from 
time to time take inquisition of all aged, decayed, and poor 
persons claiming relief, by inqniring into their history, age, 
occupation, and character; that they shall make up an accurate 
statement of the circumstances of each, and the rate of main- 
tenance that may be necessary ; that they shall tax and assess 
the whole inhabitants of the parish, according to their sub- 
stance, without respect of persons; that they shall appoint 
collectors and overseers for collecting and receiving the said 
tax, and apportioning it to each panaper, according to the 
3 
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rates adjudged by the general meeting ; that every year anew 
assesment, as well as a new roll of poor, shall be made, and al- 


terations entered, according to circumstances ; that the civil 


authorities shall remove with the requisite certificate, to their 
own parishes, such as have no legal residence; that the col- 
lectors shall account to the judges every half-year, and if 
found negligent or dishonest, shall be punished with fine or 
imprisonment ; that the paupers able to work, but unwilling, 
shall be punished by imprisonment, scourging, and such like ; 
and that licenses to beg shall only be given at the discretion 
of the judges. 

In 1617, an Act was passed providing, that the children of 
the poor shall be kept and educated at the expense of the pa- 
rish ; that the price of their labour shall go to their mainte- 
nance ; and that they shall not be their own masters till they 
arrive at 80 years of age. : 

An Act was pased in the reign of Charles IT. (1663) which, 
while it confirms all the preceding Acts, orders the erection 
of work-houses in every county for the reception of the idle 
and profligate ; an order which seems to have been but ver 
partially obeyed. It also appoints that one-half of the stent, 
or assessed tax forthe poor, sliall be paid by the heritors 
(owners of real property) according to their valuation, or in 
any other proportion that the majority shall fix : and the other 
half by the tenants and possessors, according to their means 
and substance. By later enactments and decisions of the or- 
dinary courts, the ministers with their elders and deacons, 
forming what is called the Kirk-Session of parishes, are in- 
vested with a co-ordinate power along with the heritors in 
settling all matters relating to the relief of the poor. One half 
of the money collected at the church doors, may be claimed 
by the heritors for the ordinary maintenance of the poor ; the 
other half being at the discretion of the Session for the pay- 
ment of contingent expences, and for occasional charity : 
while both heritors and Session form one corporate court, by 
whom the whole transactions relative to the poor, are regularly 
und systematically conducted. 

The latest Acts of Parliament, regarding the poor in Scot- 
land, are those passed in the reign of William and Mary; 
by which it is expressly provided that the heritors, ministers, 
and elders of any parish shall meet on the first Tuesday of 
February, and the first Tuesday of August yearly, to make 
lists of all the poor in the parish; to settle the sum total that 
may be necessary tor their relief for the time being ; to assess 
the same, the one half on the heritors, the other half on the 
householders ; to collect the same weekly, monthly, or annu- 
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ally,as may be agreed on; to appoint overseers to distribute 
to the poor, and to expel all beggars and unlawful intruders ; 
and to consult and determine in all matters affecting the poor, 
according as they shall see cause. In the case of Boroughs, 
it is ordered that Magistrates shall meet and assess themselves, 
conform to such order and custom, use and want, in laying 
on stents, annuities, or other public burden, in the respective 
Burghs, as may be most effectual to reach all the inhabitants. 

The most cursory review of these enactments, is enough 
to satisfy us that there is no material difference between the 
Poor Laws of the two divisions of the island; and that the 
difference which actually subsists in the practical management 
of paupers, arises in a great measure from a discretionary 
power assumed, in the first instance, by the Kirk Sessions 
and heritors, and afterwards confirmed by courts of justice. 
The theory and principle are much. the same in both coun- 
tries; and if the Scotch have not involved themselves as 
deeply as we have done in the evils of a legalized pauperism, 
it is owing rather to their caution in administering poor 
laws, than to their superior wisdom in ftaming them. Be- 
sides, they have had the benefit of our experience; for long 
ere manulactures, and an extension of trade, rendered neces- 
sary a systematic provision for the poor of Scotland, the dis- 
advantages attending the liberal scheme pursued among us, 
had put our neighbours on their guard. We know not whe- 
ther we may derive from them in return a few practical hints 
for the improvement of our system ; but, at all events, as the 
Committees of both Houses applied to that quarter for infor- 
mation, in the view of new-modelling the statutes, we shall 
lay before our readers the main circumstances in which the 
Scotch plan of management differs from ours. 

The first particular then which strikes us as deserving of 
notice, is the source whence the poor funds in Scotland are 
derived. It appears, from the Report laid before the Com- 
mons, that in country parishes the greater portion of the 
money expended on the necessitous, is raised by a weekly 
collection, or contribution, at the church doors. In that part 
of the United Kingdom, the poorest labourer, or most indi- 
gent widow, if themselves above the want of parochial aid, 
drop into the plate at the Kirk doora penny, a halfpenny, or 
perhaps a farthing. It is not creditable to pass without an 
offering, however small: and it is surprising ow large a sum 
is collected in this way at churches, where there is not to be 
seen a single individual who does not earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. For example, we observe in the Report 
of the Parish of Kerriemuir, in Angers-shire, that 
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* The chief dependence for the maintenance of the poor, is on 
the collections in the church ; the great apostolic mode of poreing 
for their wants: and it is but justice to this | prtens to say that, al- 


though not an keritor attends the church, and though the people in 
general are poor, the collections are at least us respectable as any in 
the county, being on an average 2/. (is. each sabbath.’’ 


We can imagine that there is something very interesting in 
this mode of relieving the wants of the poor, and are ready to 
give full credit to the remark repeatedly made in regard to it, 
that the people who are accustomed every Lord’s day to coutri- 
bute for behoof of their indigent neighbours, are very likely tu 
cherish that honest pride, which will make them strain every 
nerve to keep above the want of such aid themselves. In every 
point of view it is infinitely better than legal assessments ; but 
even in Scotland, this primitive and simple poor rate is no 
longer found to meet the claims of an increasing pauperism. 
In extensive manufacturing parishes, where there is a large 
proportion of dissenters, aud few resident land owners, the 
plan of raising money by assessment must be resorted to ; and 
we observe in the Parliamentary Report, that which we were 
indeed prepared to expect, that in parishes where assessments 
forthe poor have been introduced, the church-door contribu- 
tions are very much diminished, or altogether discontinued. 
It ought to be stated, however, such is the aversion to 
compulsory charity in North Britain, that many parishes, 
where the method of assessment was tried, have returned to 
the old system; preferring to make extraordinary contribu- 
tions from time to time, as the wants of the poor may 
require, rather than pay an equal sum at the instance ofa pa- 
rochial collector or overseer. 

in the large towns, where assessments, or rates, almost uni- 
versally prevail, pauperism has been found te advance, with 
us much rapidity, as on this side of the ‘Tweed ; a fact which 
may be illustrated by a reference to that part of the Report, 
in Mr. Burn’s book, which respects Glasgow. ‘The progres- 
sive rise of the assessment for the poor, in that city, is as 
follows : 
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1815 rege aéun 6462 . 9,940. 
eee’? Voc Woe i 90,63. 
Bel sete. SQ” 


The following questions and answers,. too, deserve some 
attention from: those who legislate for the poor, as well as 
from those who are engaged in the practical management of 
their concerns, 


“ Q. Is dependence on the assessment lessening, in your opi- 
nion, the reluctance of the people to apply for aid from the pa- 
rochial charity ? 

« A. Very sensibly diminishing such reluctance. 

* Q, Although. there may not have been an annual assessment 
hitherto, is it your opinion that reluctance to apply for parochial 
charity is generally diminishing among the people of late years ? 

“ A. Such reluctance generally diminishing. 

“ Q. Have you reason to believe, from instances falling under 
your own observation, that the reluctance to apply for parochial 
charity has been diminished by the practice of drawing allowances 
under the Militia Act? : 

‘“ A, There is evident reason to believe, that the reluctance 
has diminished from the eause alluded to.” 


The reference here made to the Militia Act, respects the 
provision made for the wives of that class of soldiers when 
upon duty ; it being imagined in Scotland, that the paymeat 
of the allowance in question, by the Treasurer of the Kirk 
Session, habituated the people to the reception of charitable 
assistance, through the same channel. There is, per 
un over refinement in this objection: aad yet there are 
other instances mentioned in the volame before us, which 
go to prove that the Scotch pauper, on some occasions, has 
less reluctance to the charity than te the mediumthroagh winch. 
it reaches him. For example, we are told by Mr. Barus, 
on the authority of a minister in the vicinity of Stirling, 
that when he has had occasion to present some one of his 
parishioners with a donation, out of the parochial funds, the 
question has not unfrequently been asked, ‘ Does the money 
arise out of the provision made by the heritors according to 
law ; or does it come out of the charity-box of the parish ? 
Tu the former case it has been found, that the pittance was 
readily, though perhaps, ungratefully aceepted ; whilst in the 
latter, it has been manfully and steadily refused. ‘The re- 
lections of the author on these facts deserve to be quoted. 
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« In the one case,” says he, “ the money was taken, not with 

te the feeling of gratitude, as from a gencrous benefactor, but as a 

i right which the rich dare not refuse, however desirous they may 

| be to do so. In the other case, the feeling of independence was 

cherished, and the degradation which pauperism carries along 

with it was put away from the heart. Hence, we find that, in 

England, where millions are annually raised for behoof of the 

poor, the boon conferred, whilst it is given with angry reluctance, 
is received with proud and disdainful ingratitude.” 


We may remark, in the second place, that the English and 
Scotch systems differ even when assessment is had recourse 
to by the latter, in the principle according to which the ac- 
tual funds are raised for the relief of the poor. Inthis comm- |. 
try the reader requires not to be informed, two justices of 
the same, or even of a different parish, are vested with the 
power of nominating and appointing overseers, who, along 
with the churthwardens, are entrusted with the power of as- 
sessing the inhabitants to the amount they may think neces- 
sary; and of applying the fund thus raised. The justices 
can, in no case, appoint more than four overseers: so that 
the whole power of raising and managing the parochial fund 
is in the hands of a few individuals, who may not have much 
personal interest in the business. In Scotland the law and 
practice are very different. 


“« ITere,"’ says our author, “ the heritors personally, or by 
proxy, along with the Minister and Session, constitute the legal 
court by which, and. by which alone, all matters belonging to the 
poor are adjudged and determined, They meet, by regular cita- 
tion, twice every year, for investigating the state of the poor, cal- 
culating the extent of relief that may be necessary, and apportion- 
ing it according to a fixed measure. As the heritors themselves 
are the persons to be assessed, they may be supposed to exercise 
the greatest care in the allocation of the assessment. A com- 
mittee of their number is appointed to attend to the business ; and 
thus there is a regular system of inspection, which is well calcu- ft 
lated to check imposture, and to secure the great ends of a public ' 
trust. In Scotland the whole procedure, in regard to the poor, is 
conducted by persons of the greatest respectability and influence 
in the district: in England, the heritors and clergy rather act 
by delegation than by personal interference. In the former coun- 
try there is all the security which any legislative enactment can 
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called overseers of the poor, a power of compulsory taxation, 
creater than is possessed by the parliament of Great Britain. In 
a word, an accurate review of the Scottish system of poor laws 
will convince us, that the great end designed, and the great end 
ictually nevoupnenes by it, is simply this:—to bind upon the 
rich and we thy art of the community the duty of providing for 
the wants of thie pe or; leaving the particular extent and manner 
of its application to the wisdom and discretion of those who are 
the most competent to judge. 


But, perhaps, the main advantage which the Scottish 
system possesses over ours, consists in the mode of adminis- 
tering parochial relief, The whole work of superintendance 
distributed, even in large towns, is done gratuitously | by the 
Minister of the parish, and ac ieee of men called Elders and 
Deacons, whoc ompose his Session or Privy y-coune il. Eve Ty 
elder and deacon has his distriet, over which he exercises a 
species of authority, not e asily de fined, and not recognized, 
we think, in any other church on earth ; being partly spiri- 
‘ual, and partly eleemosynary ; partaking of “ecclesiastical 
surveilance, as well as of moral police. The elder visits the 
sick, and prays with them ; admonishes the young offender ; 
and keeps before the eyes of all the terrors of the Kirk Ses- 

sion, of which he is a constitutional member. Itis the way 
of administering parish relief, however, that these pseudo- 
presbyters and deacons are of most service to their parish, 
Every individual in his round, or district, is known to the 
presiding lay- priest. The circumstances and history of 
‘very family, nay of every member of every family, are per- 
tectly recorded in his observation ; and he is of course the 
most competent judge at once of their merits and their 
claims. Besides, the elder holds his oflice for life, and thus 
enjoys all the advantages derived from experience, in 
discharging a delicate, and, sometimes, very « »mbarrassing 
duty : and. as his labour is altogether gratuitous, undertaken 
from no other motive bat that of €C hristian obligation, his 
character can hardly fail to be respected, and his authority 

» be reverenced. It is in the ministerial part of their sys- 
tem, in short, that the people of Scotland deserve the most 
implicit imitation ; in the detail of the manazement, rather 
than in the general principle. In support of this opinion we 
have only to mention the eomplaints repeated again and 
again by every one who has written on this subject in Eng- 
land, relative to the characters and daties of the overseers 
in the most of our parishes. They are so short a time in 
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oflice, that it is quite impossible they can have the requisite 
experience, and their séatus in society, generally speaking, 
is such, that they cannot add much respectability to an ap- 
pointment, which ought to appear with every advantage, 
arising from respectable condition, as well as from patriotic, 
disinterested, and religious feeling. 


“The parish (says Saunders, as quoted by Burns), that is 
fortunate enough to meet with an overseer who executes the duty 
in aright and conscientious manner, cannot continue to avail it- 
self of his services, but must change him every other, if not every 
year. The whole business of the poor hinges on the duty of 
overseers, and the manner in which it is executed; for (except 
the right of appeal on the re of the paupers to the bench of jus- 
tices) there is hardly any check on their conduct ; and the powers 
with which they are invested are immense, which I consider as the 
foundation of all the evils that attend the system. It is a medley of 
confidence and of menial duty that has done the mischief. The 
overseers, in the first place, have the purse of the parish so com- 
pletely put into their hands, that the statute authorizes them 
weekly, if they see proper, for a rate, and without the least limita- 
tion us to its amount: and in this respect the concurrence of the in- 
habitants in making a rate is not necessary. ‘Two of his Majesty’s 
justices of peace must confirm the rate by signing the same. | say 
must, for this is so perfectly a ministerial duty on their parts, that 


if they refuse, the Court of King’s Bench would grant a mandamus 
to compel them,” 
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A familiar illustration of the respective methods of manag- 
ing the affairs of the poor in Scotland, and in our country, 
may be given as follows. Suppose a nobleman of great 
wealth and generusity, who has many idle and indigent per- 
sons on his estate, and who is desirvus that they should all 
have something to do, and plenty to eat. He employs an 
upper servant to hear all their complaints, and supply 
their wants, and even submits to an obligation that their 
necessities shall be attended to, as long as he lives, or has 
any thing to give. Nothing can be more humane than this, 
one would think, and nothing better fitted to make all the 

eople about him grateful, contented, and happy. By-and- 
7, however, the idle and indigent lose sight entirely of the 
generous part of the transaction, and fix their attention 
solely upon the obligatory part of it. The boon conferred 
is viewed no longer in the light of a charity, but in that of 
a debt ; and thus, the idle becoming more careless, and the 
indigent more clamorous in their demands, the good-natured 
nobleman finds himself, for the sake of peace, and the secure 
possession of what he can still call his own, compelled to 
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give up pearly the half of what belonged te him, when he 
entered upon bis inconsiderate course of almsgiving. 

Imagine to yourself another personage of less wealth, but 

more caution, who is likewise beset with poor neighbours, 
unable to work, and having nothing to eat. This individual, 
however, who like the other is a land-owner and a man of 
weight in his parish, instead of giving unlimited powers to 
a hired servant, walks oat, month after month, in company 
with his chaplain, and visits the several claimants for his 
charity ; enquires personally into their circumstances, their 
history, and their character; and as tle whole is to come 
out of his pocket, he allots, in concurrence with his spiritual 
adviser, a very moderate sum to meet their present wants, 
without holding out any assurance that he will be equally 
liberal to them in future. He is aware, at the same time, 
that there are in existence laws, which would compel bim 
to provide for those who cannot provide for themselves, and 
that if his indolence, or selfishness, were to induce him to 
overlook their just claims, the poor would find protectors in 
the highest authority of the country; but being equally con- 
vinced that the interest of both parties is best subserved, 
where the provisions of the statute are not strictly enforced, 
he studies to relieve the indigent, and to assist the unfortu- 
nate, without creating in their minds a constant reliance 
upon a casual support. Like the supposed man of rank, he 
wishes all around him to have something to do, and plenty 
to eat; but he differs from him in the choice of means to 
effect his purpose, being satisfied that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the working class will be hest supplied with em- 
ployment and food, when they are most left to their discré- 
tion and resources. 

These two imaginary persons represent, not unaptly, the 
méthods of procedure adopted in England and Scotland, 
respectively, for theananagemenit of the poor: and we beg 
leave to impress upon the minds of our countrymen, that the 
only point in which they can possibly mend the system so 
long pursued amongst them, is the practical execution of 
the daws at present in force, and not at all the enactment of 
new ones. Were the people of property, in every parish, 
to put themselves to the trouble of examining into the con- 
dition and characters of the indigent, superintend the raisin 
of the funds, and determine on the several claims of the dif- 
ferent orders of paupers, the burden of the rates would not 
only be greatly lightened, but the poor would also be more 
effectually relieved. We could mention several instances 

in whieh this improved method was adopted, and where the 
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sums exigible upon the parish were, in consequence, les- 
sened one half, and, at the same time, every real object of 
charity better accomplished than before. The parish of St. 
George's in this city, and two or three in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, realized, at one period, all the benefits which we 
are now holding forth : but as the labours, devolying upon 
individuals, were both unremitting and disagreeal!:, the old 
system was allowed to resume its operation, and the public 
burdens to increase to their wonted amount. 

Mr: Burns mentions a third difference, which he calls a 
radical one, between the Scottish system and ours, viewed 
in reference to the object of each. It seems to be under- 
stood, he says, (though we doubt whether his assertion is often 
borne out by fact, to this last amount), that a pauper applying 
for alms must be thereby placed in us comfortable a condition 
as he was before he applied. Thus, in many instances, he says, 
the sum of Ss, 10s. 12s. or even 15s, is given weekly to poor 
families, according to their circumstances, and by which they 
are enabled to live as well as before they came on the pa- 
rish: whereas in Scotland, the object of the legal provision 
is simply to keep such individuals from being reduced to 
beggary. ‘The average rate, so far as it has been ascertained, 
is, he informs us, from one shilling to five shillings per week ; 
and this last is seldom given except in cases of peculiar 
emergency; it being assumed, that when a person falls nto 
indigence he ought to descend below the station he was ac- 
customed to oecupy when he provided for his own wauts. 
It is maintained, that the neglect of the principle, and the 
practice of giving too liberal supplies to the applicants for 
parish a‘d, is one great cause of the misery and inconveni- 
ence resulting from the poor laws of England. And, per- 
haps, we ought not to wonder, that when we hold out to the 
labouring class the prospect of as comfortable a mainte- 
nance without work as with it, a large proportion of them 
should become idle and improvident. 

In the fourth place, the Scotch claim for their system a 
superiority to ours, inasmuch’as it affords clearer views in 
regard to the right of settlement, and thereby precludes 
nearly all the trouble, expence, and litigation, so frequently 
incurred on this side of the Tweed, occasioned by the com- 

plex and ambiguous character of our poor laws. In Scot- 
and the law of settlement is extremly simple, and hardly 
liable to misconstruction in the hands of the most ignorant. 
The sow to parish relief is, in all cases, obtained by an in- 
dependent residence in it for three years preceding the date 
of the pauper’s claim, And if'a pauper bas not acquired a 
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residence in this way in any parish, he must be maintained 
by the parish where he was born. Children, being consi- 
dered as part of the family, must be maintained by the parish 
which would have been liable for the maintenance of the fa- 
ther, had he been the claimant; even though the children 
were not born, and never had a residence there. ‘The same 
thing takes place as to the mother, who in all cases belongs 
to the parish of her husband, unless she has acquired an in- 
dependent residence after his death. As to removals, again, 
the thing is altogether unknown in Scotland. ‘The labourer, 
or artisan, may at his discretion change his place of resi- 
dence, and convey himself, without challenge or controul, 
to whatever part of the country the prospect of better wages, 
or cheaper living, may induce him to make- choice of; no 
other restraint being laid upon him than that he shall avoid 
those idle and vicious habits which expose him as a rogue 
and vagabond to the cognizance of the police. 

It must be admitted that there is room for improvement in 
our law of settlement; for it has, froma very laudable wish 
on the part of the legislature, to render it applicable to 
every particular case, become so excessively intricate, that 
the most intelligent overseer knows not, for certain, when he 
complies with its rules. Hence arise the numberless law- 
suits between parishes, and the vexatious processes about 
removals, which are so familiar in our rural districts, and by 
which the peace of the country is disturbed, individuals 
harassed, industry discouraged, and thousands of pounds 
annually squandered. 


“ By the law of settlements, as existing in England (says 
Townshend) not only have the industrious poor been restrained 
from seeking employmedt where they would otherwise have been 
received with joy, and confined to their own parishes, in which 
they were regarded with an evil eye; but for want of competition 
the price of labour to the manufacturer has been much enhanced. 
With a certificate, indeed, the poor are permitted to reside in any 


parish where work is to be had; but then a certificate is not easily 
obtained.’’ 


In this country, where an applicant for aid 1s found to 
belong to another parish than that where he resides, he must 
he removed, at great expence and trouble, to his legal 
parish, though at the distance of hundreds of miles. In 
Scotland, Mr. Burns informs us, when a case of the kind 
occurs, there is no difficulty in managing it: the pauper com- 
monly remains in his usual place of residence, an agreement 
is made between the parishes for his rate of maintenanee ; 
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the money advanced by the one parish is regularly paid by 
the other ; and thus a friendly co-operation between them is 
keptup. When differences arise, as they sometimes must, 
they are speedily settled, either by law or arbitration. 

It is extremely obvious, notwithstanding the advantages 

of superior simplicity in the Scotch law of settlement, that 
nearly all the practical benefits are derived from the quality 
of the persons by whom the whole concerns of the poor in 
that country are managed. The great work of reformation 
among us, therefore, must be begun by the country gentle- 
men and resident clergy, and it must proceed as a labour of 
love, and upon motives purely patriotic. Acts of parliament 
will be of no avail, as long as the provisions of these acts 
are to be administered by men who lat comparatively little 
interest in the duty they are called-upon to discharge, and 
who, generally speaking, conduct their proceedings under 
a very inefficient responsibility. In fact, as far as mere 
statute is concerned, there is little difference between Eng- 
land and Scotland; but, in the latter country, the verbal 
requisition of law is superseded by a system of active and 
vigilant management, which no law, unaided by Christian 
benevolence, will ever be able to enforce! The latest enact- 
ment respecting the Scottish poor is as old as the reign of 
William and Mary; and there is not only no wish for new 
laws, but rather a feeling of satisfaction that those already 
in existence would, if literally interpreted, so far counter- 
act one another, as to leave matters in their present posi- 
tion ; leaving the management of panperism to the natural 
guardians of the indigent, the landholders and the clergy. 
tt is, in short, the kind and patriarchal management of the 
concerns of the poor in Scotland, which have given to their 
laws, on that head, a species of favour in the eyes of the 
political economist, which they do not really deserve; and 
we are perfectly certain, that when the chairman of the par- 
liamentary committee wrote to the general assembly for in- 
formation on the law and practice of North Britain, in re- 
gard to the poor, they expected something more systematic 
— formal than the report of that body has i them 
with. | | 


** I declare resolutely,”’ said Lord Kames, ‘ against @ perpe- 
tual tax for the poor. But if there must be such a tax, I know 
of none less subversive of industry and morals, than that esta- 
blished in Scotland, obliging the landholders in every parish to 
meet at stated times, in order to provide a fund for the poor: but 
leaving the objects of the charity, and the measure, to their hu- 
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manity and discretion. In this plan, there is no encroachment on 


the natural duty of charity, but only that the minority must sub- 
mit to the opinion of the majority.” 


Mr. Burns further assures us that, although the law re- 
quires heritors to take part in the business of superintending 
the poor, tx fact, they are commonly so sensible of the 
ability and faithful zeal of the eldership, as to leave the 
practical management of their concerns entirely. to them. 

We had almost forgotten to mention a circumstance, con- 
nected with the practice of Scotland, certainly of great im- 
portance in itself, and very deserving of imitation by our 
churchwardens and overseers. We allude to the pains taken 
in the North to keep up the distinction between regular and 
occasional poor. Sickness, death, or want of employment, 
may reduce to want an idustrious family, to wham the great- 
est evil attending such visitations of Providence would be 
the hard necessity of stooping to the rank of a pauper, and 
finding their names on the poor-roll. To avert this de- 
gradation, the elder of the district is authorized to grant a 
little occasional relief, in money or food ; which is sometimes 
repaid when better days return, and if not, the honest pea- 
sant, who never forgot his pence on Sundays at the plate, 
has received no more than he was fully entitled to. He re- 
sumes his course of industry and contentment; and no one 
can say that he was ever on the parish, or lived by the sweat 
of another man’s brow. 

There may be a spice of northern pride in this affectation 
of independence, this practical commentary on the divine 
maxim, that it is more blessed to give than to receive; yet 
we are not disposed to deny that it presents an excellent 
barrier, so far as it extends, against the sweeping inunda- 
tion of universal pauperism. In this country there is a say- 
ing, once a pauper, always a pauper ;—and we regret to 
observe that, so far as our experience goes, there is but too 
much truth in the remark. But, as we bave said more than 
once already, such details cannot he regulated by law; they 
belong to the character and motives of the men who submit 
to labour in that work of benevolence, from feelings of pa- 
triotism, and a deep sense of public duty; and we. are, 
therefore, perfectly convinced that there can be no improve- 
ment in the condition of the labouring poor, and no allevia- 
tion of the heavy burden of supporting them, without the co- 
operation of private individuals possessed of influence, from 


their station and character, throughout all the parishes of the 
kingdom. 
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As introductory to any practicable method of placing the 
concerns of the poor on a better footing, a regulation ought 
to be established, confining the assessment for paupers to 
that object, to the exclusion of every other ; for, as matters 
are carried on at present, large sums are raised under the 
statutes of pauperism, which are not applied to the relief of 
the indigent, or maintenance of the destitute. In many pa- 
rishes, as every one knows, roads are formed, bridges built 
and repaired, and other public works executed, the whole, 
or at least a part of the expence attending which, is defrayed 
from the poor rates. Such a deviation from the real pur- 
= of parochial assessment ought not to be perpetuated ; 

ecause it necessarily leads to confusion in the parish ac- 
counts, and holds out to the collectors and overseers rather 
a seducing opportunity to conceal their negligence, parti- 
ality, or even fraud itself. [tis an abuse, of a similar na- 
tnre, which has led to the practice of drawing a portion of 
the labonrer’s wages from the pauper’s fund; a practice, of 
which the effects are every where allowed to be of the most 
pernicious consequences ; for, leaving out of view all the 
other bad effects arising from it, as a direct violation of the 
clearest principles of economics, it must be obvious to every 
one, that it habituates the mind of the workman to the 
reception of alms, and thus prepares him, as he has long 
received a part of his weekly income from the parish,. to re- 
ceive by and by his whole maintenance from the same source, 
without either shame, or the feeling of dependence. As we 
shall have occasion, next month, to recur to a subject some- 
what related to that now before us, ina review of Mr. God- 
win’s work on population, we cut short our remarks for the 
present; deeply convinced, however, that such enquiries, if 
moderately understood, cannot be too often brought before 
the public mind. 

Of Mr. Burn’s book, considered as a piece of literary 
manufacture, no very favourable opinion can be expressed. 
It is extremely ill arranged, tautological in the highest de- 
ae and written with very little of either taste or modesty. 

udging from the narrow notions and overweening conceit, 
which ever and anon come forth about his country and him- 
self, we are inclined to think that Mr. Burns is either a very 
young man, who has not yet reached the years of discretion, 
or that he is so far advanced in the vale of senility, as to 
have left those years far behind him. “ T have no hesitation 
in affirming,” swys be, * that the superiority which Scotland 
possesses over Kugland in the management of the poor, as 
well as in other particulars, is to be traced, in no slight 
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degree, to the establishment, in this country, of the Presby- 
terian form of government.” It will be enough, in order 
to satisfy even Mr. Burns of the silliness of such bigotry, to 
remind him of the recommendation, quoted by himself from 
the Sermons of Mr. Yates, Unitarian minister at Birming- 
ham, to introduce into Scotland, without delay, as the ouly 
‘‘ effectual preventive of intemperance, the more correct 
and rational, the more scriptural and practical views of 
Christian doctrine,” which distinguish the prelections of the 
Socinian school, 


Art. XIV. Philosophical Transactions, 1820. Part I. 
No.1. The Croonian Lecture, on the Blood. By Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 


As it is our wish to take some notice of what is going on in 
the scientific as well as in the literary world, we have selected 
the Paper above mentioned for the subject of our remarks, 
as presenting some of the leading discoveries which have been 
recently made in physiology. 

Sir Everard Home is well known as one of the most emi- 
nent cultivators of this department of science, and whose 
labours have been crowned by several important discoveries, 
on various interesting topics in the history and explanation 
of the phenomena of animal bedies. 

The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society have 
been for some years past frequently enriched by his commu- 
nications, and there have been several on subjects connected 
with that discussed in the present Paper. It forms, in fact, 
one of a series of Lectures, read annually before the Royal 
Society for some years. As the subject is highly interest- 
ing, and the chain of investigation pursued through the Lee- 
tures of several years, is closely connected, we shall give 
our readers some account of the progress which has been 
made in the enquiry pursued in them. 

The Croonian Lectures were founded, and appointed to 
be read before the Royal Society, with a view to discover 
that hidden principle upon whieh muscular motion depends. 
Every one, in the least conversant with anatomy, is aware 
that it is well established that the muscles are originally 
formed from the blood, though many particulars, relative to 
the mode of their formation, have long remained in obscurity. 
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The object of these Lectures cannot be well promoted till we 
have acquired a more correct knowledge of the structure and 
mode ot formation of the muscles ; and the changes which 
the blood undergoes in forming and renewing parts of the 
organized system, is therefore a subject intimately connected 
with the object of the Lectures. 

The Lectures of the three last years appear to us to form 
a highly interesting and beautiful chain of philosophical in- 
vestigation. Their value, considered as opening new views 
in the general search after trath, will be duly appreciated, 
when we consider the very extensive office which the blood 
holds in the animal system, and the no less extensive con- 
nection which the investigation of its properties has with al- 
most ul! other parts of physiological scienee. 

With respect to the accuracy with which the researches 
have been conducted, it would be almost superfluous to add 
any thing to what will be seen, from the short account we 
shall presently give of them, The very satisfactory preci- 
sion with which these discoveries have been made, is owing 
not only to the unwearied industry and skill of the observers, 


but to the astonishing improvement which has been effected 
in the instruments. 


“It is not a little remarkable,” says Sir E. Home, at the open- 
ing of his Lecture, ‘ that in the first Lecture of this kind, which I 
laid before the Society in 1790, I should have endeavoured to shew 
that a muscular fibre was too minute an object to be seen by the 
human eye, even assisted by the best magnifying glasses then in 
use; and that in this Lecture I shall be able, by means of the 
great improvements that have been made in the use of the micros- 
cope, to shew that a fibre, not larger in diameter than one of the 
globules of the blood, can be demonstrated.’’ 


The Lecturer accordingly begins by a very just tribute of 
praise to Mr. Bauer, of Kew, so well known for his exten- 
sive microscopical researches ; and the almost incredible 
minuteness to which he has carried his examination and de- 
lineation of natural productions. To the skill and labour of 
this gentleman, Sir Everard Home attributes the greatest 
share of the success, with which he has, in these Lectures, 
been able to explain many curious and important particulars 
in the history of the blood. 

The first object in their joint researches, was to ascertain 
the size of those minute globules, of which it is well known 
the blood is composed ; and by the application of powerful 
microscopes, and a delicate micrometer, it was found that 
these globules, in their natural state, and tinged with the 
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red evening matter, were about ~4'5, part of an inch in 
diameter. ‘The colouring matter, howeyer, is not contained 
in the globules, but is diffused over the surface of them, and 
if they be exposed for a few seconds it soon begins to run 
from the surface, and form a circle round the globule; and in 
this state the naked globule is only sz‘seth part of an inch in 
diameter. 

The next remarkable point in their investigations was, that 
when these globules, deprived of their colouring matter, are 
left floating in the serum, they are seen to have an attraction 
for each other, and run together ; not always in masses, but 
sometimes in lines, in which they do not merely touch each 
other, but seem joined into one substance. 

To givea clearer notion of the object in view, in the next 

art of these investigations, we must premise, for the sake 

of such of our readers as may not be perfectly familiar with 
the subject, that soon after blood has been drawn from the 
living animal, it assumes a more solid consistence, and re- 
maining at rest gradually separates into a red solid mass, 
called crassamentum, and a pale transparent liquid termed 
the serum. The latter, when heated, becomes solid, and 
closely resembles the boiled white of an egg; this, when 
separated from some portion of fluid which remains united 
with it, is found to possess all the properties of coagulated 
albumen. ‘The serum is also found to contain sulphur and 
certain salts and alkalies. The crassamentum, by washing 
and agitation, is readily separated into a white solid elastie 
substance, of a stringy appearance, which is chemically fibrin : 
and the red colouring matter which remains in solution in 
the water, partly mixed with serum, which cannot be entirely 
separated ; it has been shewn to contain albumen and iron, 
with some other substances. When blood is in an inflamed 
state, the coagulation exhibits a sort of whitish crust, or 
coating, which is termed buff, this has been found, by some 
eminent chemists to be composed of fibrin. 

It has long been an established opinion among Physiolo- 
gists, that the hones are originally formed from the albumen 
of the blood, and that the muscular parts of the body are 
derived from the fibrin of the blood; and Sir E. Home, in 
these Lectures, has in view to examine the changes which 
the blood undergoes preparatory to its being incorporated 
with the muscular and other structures of a living body; thus 
taking a few, though sure steps, towards the great design 
of a thorough examination of the nature and mode of opera- 
tion of the muscles. 
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The separation of the globules, and the distinction of dif- 
ferent sorts of them, must not be confounded with the che- 
mical analysis of the blood. 

In the first experiment which Sir E. Home gives, the 
globules were examined and measured in blood, warm from 
the body, before its spontaneous decomposition could have 
begun; therefore there is nothing here to lead us to any 
opinion, as to which of the i Se of blood is composed 
of these globules. And it nn from one of the other 
experiments, that these globules are formed in the serum, 
after it has been separated from the coagulum. But this, 
again, must be carefully distinguished from any chemical 
identity between the serum and the globules. 

There is nothing brought forward in these Lectures to 
shew the chemical nature of the globules. 

It has been indeed proved, by the chemical analysis of 
Thouvenil and Fourcroy, that muscles are composed chiefly 
of fibrin, to which they owe their fibrous structure, and their 
form; and they contain also small portions of albumen, gela- 
tine, some salt, and other substances. If the fibres then 
are formed by the globules of the blood, those globules must 
consist of fibrin: but this point is not discussed in these 
Lectures. 

Whatever, then, be the chemical nature of the globules, 


it was to their mechanical structure that the attention of 


these observers was directed ; they were anxious to examine 
what ground there might be for the opinion, that it is from 
that particular part of the blood, which consists of the glo- 
bules, that muscular fibres are formed. ‘This is treated of in 
the Lecture for 1817. ‘The phenomenon of the globules na- 
turally arranging themselves in lines, and apparently uniting 
in that form, tended to confer probability on the opinion. 

Sir E. Home considered, that if this were the case, no 
fibre they could form would be of smaller dimensions than 
the globules. Having expressed this opinion to Mr. Bauer, 
he proceeded in the attempt to unravel the bundles of mus- 
cular fibre to the ultimate thread ; and in muscles, taken from 
very different parts, he succeeded in coming to fibres, which 
ocoupied exactly the same space in the micrometer as the 
globules deprived of their colouring matter; and not only 
that, but appeared marked with indentations at regular in- 
tervals, in every way the same, as if composed of a string of 
elobules. Mr. Bauer had also been able to discover that 
the brain was composed of fibres of exactly the same dia- 
meter. These views are confirmed by some account of the 
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revious observations and opinions of several anatomists, 
which, though deficient in minutetess, yet agree as far as 
they go. 

This is, then, the first point to which the attention of these 
able observers has been directed; and the cautious and satis- 
factory manner in which the inferences have been made, are 
no less conspicuous than the patience and delicacy displayed 
in the examination. 

The next subject of enquiry was, the manner in which 
blood, when coagulated and remaining at rest, in different 
parts of a living animal, acquires a texture containing ves- 
sels which open with the general circulation, and thus con- 
vert it into a part of the solids of the anmmul. 

The first hint which was suggested to Sir E. Home's mind, 
towards discovering the manner in which this effect is pro- 
duced, arose from some. observations made by Mr. Bauer on 
a different subject ; but which, as well from their intrinsic 
interest, as from the impossibility of conveying an account 
of them in more appropriate terms, we will give as Sir E. 
Home has related them. 


Mr. Bauer was engaged in some researches concerning 
corn. 


“ He sowed a quantity of wheat, and afterwards took up every 
day some grains or plants for examination, till the ears were ripe. 
in his close attention to the change that took place, he was 
very much struck with the rapid increase of the tubular hair 
of the root of a young plant of wheat, in its earliest stage of vege- 
tation: and fixing his whole attention upon that part of the plant, 
he observed small pustules, of a slimy substance, arising under 
the epidermis, on the surface of the young root: and in a few 
seconds a small bubble of gas burst from the root into the slimy 
matter, which it extended in a moment to the length the hair was 
to acquire: and the slimy matter surrounding the gas immediately 
coagulated, and formed a canal. He repeated his observations on 
another plant, whose pubescence consisted of a jointed hair, and 
observed the same effect take place: a bubble issued from the 
young stalk, and-extended the slimy mucus to a sliort distance, 
forming the first joint, which immediately et Erp and became 
transparent; and at its extremity a new pustule of the same slimy 
mucus accumulated, into which, in a short time, the gas from the 
first joint rushed; and thus in a moment a second joint was 
formed: in the same manner he observed the formation of the 
hairs of ten or twelve joints to take place.” 


Is it possible to see plants grow? is a popular question, 
which here may certainly be answered in the affirmative: it 
is a most wonderful and interesting subject of contemplation, 
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to consider the extreme simplicity of the means. which ne- 
ture uses to bring about the most complicated and diversi- 
fied effects. All the varied and beautiful forms of the vege- 
table world are derived from the forcible evolution of gas, 
produced during the putrefaction of the seed, through the 
soft. substances, which are the first depositions from the 
same process. 

This, however, is a digression from our main subject. Sir 
E. Home's first object was to ascertain whether apy thing 
similar takes place in animal bodies. 

Is there any gas to be found in the blood while circulat- 
ing in the vessels’? and under what circumstances is it sepa- 
rated from it! ‘These questions were easily determined, 
by exhausting a receiver, in which blood warm from the 
body had been placed ; when much gas was extricated, and 
was found to be carbonic acid gas. That this gas is natu- 
rally evolved during coagulation, was also shewn by insert- 
ing tubes, closed at one end, and stopped at the other with 
bladders, and filled with blood: when, as the blood coagu- 
lated, gas occupied the upper part of the tube. 

Does the gas from the blood, when thus let loose, per- 
vade the fluid in its escape in any particular manner? A 
drop of blood being examined under the microscope, a thin 
film of coagulum was observed on the surface; and soon, 
something was seen to be disengaged in different parts of 
the coagulum: and passing in every direction, with great 
rapidity through it, formed a net-work of vessels every 
where communicating with each other. When this. then 
happens in living animals, these vessels immediately become 
filled with the circulating blood, and the part is united with 
the rest of the animal system *, 

It seems, then, that the two principal requisites for the 
formation of organized parts, from coagulation of blood, are 
the arrangement of globules into fibres, and the formation of 
vessels by the evolution of gas. The extreme simplicity of 
the causes assigned, is characteristic of the more elevated 
theories in science, and stamps upon them their peculiar 
value, when viewed as matters of pure speculation. 





* An Appendix to the first Lecture gives a repetition of the measurement 
of the globules, by mathematicians of the first eminence, on new principles, 


the result of which is, that xonoth of an inch may be considered the mean 
diameter of the colourless globules. It must be recollected, that this new mea- 
surement only affects the value of the divisions on the micrometer scale, as esti- 
mated by Mr. Bauer, in parts of an inch, and therefore leaves the equality of 
diameter in the clobules and fibres unimpeeched: that fact having been ascer- 


tained, by their appearing to cover the same space on the scale, however that 
space might be valued. 
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But the observations must be extended to the formation 
of organized. substance, from the coagulation of pus in 
sores, and this can be very satisfactorily accounted for on 
precisely similar principles. 

The Lecture of 1818 continues the subject, by explaining 
the changes which pus undergoes in the formation Sp 
lations, or new flesh, which are found 


“ ‘To correspond with those that take place in the blood so 
nearly, that the two fluids must be admitted to possess the same 
properties, and that the red colour of the globules is the priv- 
cipal characteristic mark of distinction between the one and the 
other. 


Pus, in its first formation, has the appearance of being 
a transparent fluid, in which globules are afterwards formed, 
whether the transparent fluid remain on the surface of the 
sore where it is generated, or be removed ; and in this re- 
spect, also, the experiments of Mr. Bauer shew, that it 
resembles the serum of the blood, in which he found globules 
to be formed after a few minutes, which in time multiplied 
sv as to leave a large sediment of them at the bottom, and a 
coating on the sides of the vessel. 

A series of observations were made by Sir E. Home, to 
discover the changes which take place in pus, when it forms 
in the living subject. The surface ofa sore, when examined 
by the microscope, presented eminences full of small blood- 
vessels, and hollows filled with pus. A thin pelicle soon 
formed over the surface, in which bubbles of gas shortly 
made their appearance, and formed canals as before, which 
were immediately filled with blood. 

When the pus was washed away, the above appearances 
did not take place; so that that substance is necessary to 
their being produced. 

Cold water has a power of coagulating pus more rapidly 
than mere exposure to the atmosphere, and, accordingly, 
when applied, ali the appearances were produced in a much 
stronger degree. 

Saturated solution of sal-ammoniac has a still greater 
coagulating power, and the appearances were more remark- 
ably rapid and distinct. 

Thus, then, does the coagulated substance become or- 
ganized. , 

The investigation has now been carried thus far—that 
blood and pus, two fluids, of precisely the same essential 
character, have both a similar tendency to coagulate, both 

form, in time, an organized substance, in which the struc- 
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ture of vessels is effected by the same meuns, and the sub- 
stance probably composed of an union of strings of the same 
globules. We say, probably, because we are inclined to 
think the investigation a little deficient in this point, with 
respect to the globules of pus, and their mode of union. 

n the Lecture for 1819, Sir E. Home expresses his hope, 
that he is at length enabled to make out the greater number, 
if not the whole of the component parts of the blood, 

He now examined an aneurismal tumor. It is to be un- 
derstood, that in this disease of the arteries, the coats of the 
artery, at the part diseased, become weakened, and yield to 
the impulse of the current of blood against them, so as 
gradually to forma pouch, in which portions of blood are, 
by degrees, deposited, and thus coagulate in layers, afford- 
ing an opportunity of observing the changes which coagu- 
lated blood undergoes, under such circumstances, at different 
periods of time. 

Mr. Bauer found, that that portion which was next to 
the circulating blood, was of a loose texture, and consisted 
chiefly of the globules from which colour had been dis- 
charged. He saw, also, other globules of a much smaller 
size, which he had never met with in fluid blood, in the pro- 
portion of one to four, to the large globules. 

These smaller globules are found to be held in solution 
in the serum, and are only brought to view by the act of 
coagulation. The larger globules, which before were pro- 
duced in the serum, were in the same way brought to light 
by an incipient change in the state of the serum, in which 
they were before held in solution. 

Mr. Bauer found, that the substance thrown out in in- 
flammation, consisting of coagulable lymph, was made up of 
the small globules, mixed with a few red globules. 

The butf of highly inflamed blood coagulated, was found 
to consist almost wholly of the small globules, which may 
be termed, for the sake of distinction, lymph globules. The 
lower part of the coagulum of red globules ; so that the buffy 
appearance takes place when the lymph is so slow in co- 
agulating, that the larger and heavier sink before that pro- 
cess has taken place. 

The next point which occupied the attention of the ob- 
servers was, to ascertain the proportion of carbonic acid gas, 
under different circumstances. This enquiry was easily and 
satisfactorily pursued by Professor Brande. _ 

Coagula being placed under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and a syphon from the coagulum terminating in a bottle of 
varytes water, on exhaustion, the less buffy the coagulum 
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the greater was the precipitate in the liquor, from the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas which came over. 

atthe carbonic acid originates during the process of 
digestion, is shewn by the following facts. 

Blood was drawn an hour after a full meal, the gas came 
over ina torrent, and caused an abundant precipitate. 

In the liquid secreted from the kidneys, a much greater 
portion of this gas was found after eating than before. 

It is, therefore, a fair inference, that to the process of 
digestion, by the products of which the blood is formed, is 
to be attributed the origin of the carbonic acid gas found 
in it. | 

The origin of the two species of globules now became the 
object of search, and an attempt was made to trace them to 
their source. 

The termination of the stomach, and beginning of the in- 
testines, are filled with a mucus, in which were found a 
great number of lymph globules, and a smaller number of 
the others, so that they appear to be produced in the earliest 
stage of digestion, 

An opportunity occurred of examining the produce of 
digestion in a rather more advanced stage. ‘The mesenteric 
glands were found (an hour after eating) filled with a white 
fluid, containing an infinity of globules, varying in. size from 
the minutest speck to the size of lymph globules, and some 
to that of blood globules, encompassed by their colouring 
matter. ‘The smaller ones were found to increase, and new 
ones to be produced. When this fluid is left to evaporate, 
the ramifications are formed in every amg 80 the same as 
before. Mr. Bauer is satisfied, that the large globules ac- 
quire their full form and size in these vessels, and no change 
is necessary for their conversion into red globules, but the 
change of colour. ‘They acquire the size which the blood 
globules, when enveloped in their colouring matter have. 
‘To account for how they may acquire colour, an ingenious 
idea is started, that as it is known, that the exposure of 
blood to the air, in its passage through the lungs, restores 
the colour which it had lost during circulation, so it is pro- 
bable that it there receives its original hue. How far this 
theory will hold good, must depend, in the first instance, 
on the truth of the position, that by exposure to air in the 
lungs, the blood recovers its lost brilliancy of colour. The 
fact is certain; but, if as has been supposed, the brilliancy 
of colour is only diminished by the circumstance of the 
bright red arterial blood absorbing carbon at the extremities 
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of its circulation, through the body, and recovered by the 
circumstance of its depositing that carbon at the extremi- 
ties of its circulation through the lungs, it would thea by no 
means follow, that because the lungs restore the bright red 
colour to blood which has become blackened, they should, 
therefore, be able to produce the bright red colour in the = © 
first instance, since it is only restored by the power of the = 
lungs to remove the impediment to its brightness of colour, 
and not to their power of primarily producing that colour. 

We make this remark, not from a desire to set up the =~ 
theory to which we have alluded, but merely to shew, that 
Sir E. Home’s explanation is not necessarily conclusive ; 
and whatever degree of probability we attach to the theory 
of the absorption and deposition of carbon, a corresponding = | 
degree of improbability must attach to Sir E. Home's) © 
theory, unless it can be shewn by independent experiment, 
that the lungs possess a power of communicating a bright 
red colour to white globules, and such a proof, if found, would 
do away the necessity of the analogy by which our author 
attempts to prove his point. We believe it is not at present 
ascertained at what point, or in what manner the contents — 
of the thoracic duct are converted intoactual blood. 

Sir E. Home is of opinion, that the observations on the 
coagulation of pus, on the surface of sores, may become of 
some practical use in surgery. 

We think, upon the whole, these Papers exhibit one of the 
most interesting series of discoveries which have been made 
for some time ; and we cannot forbear noticing the very su- 
perior execution of the plates by which they are illustrated. 
Some of the most important of the preparations alluded to, 
are preserved in the collection at Surgeons’ Hall. 
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WR are too often obliged to complain of books, written — 
avowedly for the use and edification of the poorer classes; 
that, while they keep the word of promise to the ear, they 
break it to our hope. The homely garb in which they are | 
published, gives them the appearance of being fitted for the 
humble office for which they were designed ; but, when we — 
examine their matter and their style, we find too much rea- 
son to conclude that their authors, as they have not learnt to 7 
enter into the feelings, or to measure the understandings of jes 
those whom they address, are wholly unqualified for engaging — 
their attention ; or administering to them the spiritual comfort | 
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and instruction which they so greatly need, and, in general, 

so earnestly seek. The Volume before us is of a very dif- 

ferent character: its contents are really what they profess to 

be—Village Sermons: such as an able and conscientious 

Pastor would always wish to deliver to the simple unlettered 

tenants of the farm or the cottage, and his congregation 

would listen to with pleasure and improvement. They con- 

tain nothing above the level of a plain man’s understanding ;- 
but they are by no means deficient in that chastened warmth 

of ite a ny that solemn earnestness of expression, which 

command and fix attention. And they offer to that attention, 

a clear exposition of the leading truths and doctrines of our 

holy religion, supported by arguments, of which the connec- 

tion and the force is easily comprehended, and illustrated by 

reference to images familiar to the perceptions, and events 

continually occurring within the notice of persons in the hum- 
bler walks of life. ‘The Sermons are in number eleven; and 
their contents as follows: the first ison Faith; the four next 
on Belief in God the Father, and the Son; in the future 
Judgment, and in God the Holy Ghost. The sixth Sermon 
is on Reading the Scriptures ; the seventh on Prayer; the 
eighth on Public Warship; the ninth and tenth on the two 
Sacraments ; and the last on the Christian Priesthood. 

We shall not attempt to analyze any of these Sermons: 
but we earnestly recommend them to all, who wish to place 
in the hands of their poorer neighbours or dependants a 
volume of pure and sound doctrine, and practical utility. 

That this our recommendation may not be unsupported by 
evidence from the Volume itself, we will subjoin two or three 
passages, which we have taken rather at hazard ; for we really 
know not one Sermon in the volume, from which paragraphs 
might not be selected equally creditable to the sound and 
sober views, and truly pastoral Jabours of the author. In the 
ninth Sermon, after laying before his hearers the duty of read- 
ing the Scriptures, as deduced from their divine character, 
from the nature of their contents, and the beneficial effects 
resulting from the knowledge of them; be proceeds to say a 
few words on the manner in which this duty of searching the 
Scriptures is to be performed; and he thus enforces the ne- 
cessity of reading them with humility. | 


“* Although all that is necessary to salvation in the Scriptures is 
plain enough for the unlearned to understand, so plain, ‘ that way- 
faring men, though fools,’ though simple and of a slow understand- 
ing, * shall not err therein* ;’ yet there are many parts of the Bi- 





* Isaiah xxxy. 8. 
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ble which present so much of difficulty, that the most learned mem 
have not been able to agree upon their meaning. These difficul- 
ties are increased from the Scriptures having been written in forcign 
linguages which have ceased to be spoken, and written in times 
ard countries, the manners and customs of which were very differ- 
ent from our own. St Peter, you know, says, that in St. Paul's 
Epistles are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
are ignorant and unstable,” (unstable, not sicady in their religious 
principles,) * wrest as they do also the other Scriptures unto their 
own destruction *.’ If a man sits down to read the book of God 
with a proud conceit of his own abilities, of the powers of his own 
reason, he will be apt to give new and strange interpretations of 
his own to the words of Scripture ; or perhaps be led by seeming 
difficulties to reject the Bible altogether, and with it to give up all 
well-founded hope of a future lite. Hamility, an humble teach- 
able disposition, will prevent these evils. When St. Philip asked 
the Ethiopian.eunuch, ‘ Understandest thou what thou readest ?’ 
the reply was, ‘ How should J, except some man should guide 
me}?’ Llumility will dispose us in the study of the Scriptures to 
make use of the assistance which is offered to ust. <A sincere 
member of the Church of England, in particular, will not without 
great reason depart from the interpretation of the doctrines of 
Scripture which is given by that Church in her Articles and Prayer 
Book. The Articles and Prayer Book were framed with great 
care and pains by men richly furnished with all learning, human 
and divine; men, like Apollos, * mighty in the Scriptures,’ in the 
languages in which they were originally written; men too, who 
were realy to give up, and many of whom actually did give up 
every thing, even life itself, for the doctrines in them expressed. 
Next to the declared sense of the Church of England, an humble- 
minded member of that Church will be disposed to seek assistance 
ia understanding the Scriptures from his spiritual Pastor, the mi- 
nister of the parish in which he dwells, who is regularly appointed 
over him to watch for his soul.’’ P. 96. 


In the tenth Sermon, on “ the Lord's Supper,” we fiad 
the following seasonable address, directed to two classes of 
persons, who are too much inclined to think that they have 
pleas for absenting themselves from this holy sacrament 
which cannot be rejected, 


“ Many of you say that you are too young to communicate. 
But are you too young to repent and believe 2. Are you too young 
to fear and to serve God ? too young to wish to go to heaven rather 
than to hell?) Our Church considers all who are old enough to be 


——- eee _—— — -—_——~ = 


* 2 Pet. iii 16. + Acts viii. 30. 
~ May | be permitted to recommend to those who cau afford it, the “ Family 
Bible,” lately published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. All 
human works have their imperfections ; but the notes to the Family Bible have 
been selected and brought together with much care and Jabour, and comprise 4 


rich store of most usetul information, and of strong and interesting incitements tv 
practical prety. 
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confirmed; certainly all of the age of sixteen years *, as old enough 
also to receive the sacrament; and so they certainly are. Ifmany 
young people are in the habit of neglecting the Lord’s supper, 
their bad example furnishes no excuse for you, and does not 
lessen your obligation. Do you think that, because you are young, 
you need not think of these things, but may lightly follow your 
own wills and fancies, and that it will be soon enough to attend to 
religion when you are old? But you may not live to be old. You - 
may be cut off in the beginning of life. If in the strength and 
confidence of youth you resolve to ‘ walk in the ways of thine heart 
and the sight of thine eyes, know thou that for all these things 
God will bring you into judgment +.’ The Scriptures exhort you 
to attend to religion in the morning of your life ; ‘ Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth ft.’ God has a right to the 
best of your days, and the best of your strength. Do not then 
suffer the plea of youth to prevent you from complying with the 
dying command, the dying reguest, of your crucified Saviour. 
Do you say that youth is exposed tu peculiar temptations? There 
is then the greater reason, why you should seek for spiritual 
strength at the table of your Lord. You are old enough to under- 
stand what religion is; you are old enough to be sensible of the 
diflerence between being happy or miserable for ever. You have 
not then any excuse for neglecting the sacrament, and you cannot 
neglect it without being guilty of disobedience to Christ. 
“ Again; women of the poorer class, when they have families 
of children, too generally make this circumstance a pretext for 
absenting themselves from the Lord’s table. They say that their 
children burden them with cares, fret and ruffle their temper, and 
thus render them unfit for the sacrament But do your families 
prevent you from repenting and believing? If you repent and be- 
lieve, you are fittocome. Your families do in fact furnish an ad- 
ditional motive to you for being religious, and ought to make you 
anxious to draw down God’s blessing both upon yourselves and 
upon them. If they have been to you an occasion of sin, you 
must repent of such sin, and strive against it for the time to come ; 
and that you may strive successfully, seek for spiritual strength at 
the Lord’s table. Irritation of temper, and anxiety or carefulness 
of mind are to be regarded as marks of human weakness, and must 
be prayed against, and striven against. To suffer them to keep 
you from the Lord’s table, is the same as if a sick man should 
make his sickness an excuse for refusing to apply to the physician. 
In short, you are either fit to come to the Lord’s table, ‘or unfit. 
If fit, you have nothing to keep you from it. If unfit, you are 
living in an unchristian state, a state of condemnation. And can 
you quietly make up your mind to continue in a state of condem- 
bation until you have ceased to have children, or until your families 
are grown up? The Scriptures represent your children as a bless- 
ing. Do not make them a pretest for disobeying God ; for ne- 
glecting your salvation.”” P. i75. 
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We will add but one extract more, and that shall be taken 
from the last Sermon, on the Christian Priesthood : a Sermon, 
which we feel it our duty particularly to recommend ; not 
only on account of its own merits, but as it affords an exam- 
ple of a Clergyman, not shunning to declare unto his flock 
the whole counsel of God on this important subject, as well 
as others, for fear of being misrepresented or reviled by those, 
who would willingly keep such doctrines out of sight to serve 
their own purposes, and are ever ready to charge with 
bigotry, or intolerance, or want of charity, such of the Clergy, 
ag feel conscientiously bound to explain and enforce them. 

Great and grievous, we fear, have been the omissions of 
the Church of England in this respect: she bas silently per- 
mitted the divine commission by which her priesthood acts, 
to be set at nought; and she has seen her members seduced 
from her fold, without raising her voice to warn them of their 
guilt and their danger. Moderation has, in this respect, too 
often assumed the garb of indifference ; and a charitable dis- 
inclination to wield the sword of controversy has been con- 
strued into fear or incapacity. The Sermon now before us 
will sufficiently prove, that it is as possible to give a village 
congregation clear and correct ideas on this subject, as on 
any other doctrine of our holy Faith; and that these ideas 
may be inculcated in language, to which the Dissenter cannot 
reasonably object, and which the unprejudiced, but unin- 
formed member of the Church can scarcely hear, without 
being convinced that he is happily in possession of privileges, 
which it becomes him highly to appreciate, and carefully to 

yreserve. 

The following caution against one great mischief: atten- 
dant upon the sin of Schism, that it is too likely to lead to 
Heresy or false doctrine, forms the concluding passage of 
this useful discourse. 

‘* The ministers of the Church of England are pledged and 
bound to teach no doctrines at variance with those which are con- 
tained in her Liturgy and Articles— contained in them as being the 
sense of holy Scripture. The frequenters of a dissenting meeting 
house have seldom a similar security, and are liable to be led where- 
ever the preacher chooses to carry them. Many of the dissenters 
pride themselves upon the unrestrained license of their opinions. 
Some of them represent our Saviour to have been a mere man, and 
deny that his death made atonement for sin. And there are, I be- 


lieve, dissenting teachers in these evil days of rebuke and blas- 
phemy, who even dispute the divine authority of the Scriptures. 
A man possessed of natural talents and readiness of tongue may 
easily make the worse appear the better reason, can easily give a 
specious colouring to erroneous doctrines, and ‘ by fair words de- 
Men who earn their bread by the 


evive the hearts of the simple.’ 
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sweat of their brow, cannot generally be supposed to be possessed 
of learning and ability sufficient to detect the errors and false rea- 
soning of a man fluent in speech, and able to pervert the words of 
Scripture, so as to give a seeming support to what he says. Llence, 
those who go to dissenting meetings are in danger of being carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, till at length wearied and puzzled 
by the many opposite opinions presented to them, they end in 
doubt, and quit religion altogether. A man who keeps stedfast to 
the form of sound words, which he has been taught; who lives in 
quiet submission to the church in which he has Beek baptized and 
brought up, is in little danger of being led into error; and if he 
should err, much allowance is te be made fer him. But a man who 
frequents schismatical conventicles, runs himself wilfully into dan- 
ger; and if he should be led away, either by irregular zeal, or 
‘ cunning craftiness,’ he has no one to blame but himself. His de- 
parture from the faith is his own work. His having become a 
heretic or an unbeliever is to be imputed to his own love of irregu- 
larity, his own itching ears. ‘ The time will come,’ says St. Paul, 
‘ when they will not endure sound doctrine; but after their own 
lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears *.’ 

‘* You remember also the warnings of St. Peter and of St. Jude 
—‘ There shall be false teachers, who privily shall bring in damna- 
ble doctrines, even denying the Lord that bought them.—And 
many shall follow their pernicious ways.’ The latter speak of 
them as ‘ despising government; presumptuous are they,’ says he, 
‘ self willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities +.’ 

“ My friends, think on these things. Ifyou go at all to dissent- 
ing meetings—even though you may also go to church—if I say you 
go at all to dissenting meetings, you do by so doing encourage dis- 
sent and schism; you expose yourself to the danger of being led 
into false doctrine or heresy; you act undutifully towards that 
church in which you have been baptized, and towards the spiritual 
pastor, whom you eught to regard as ‘ the minister of Christ, and 
steward of the mysteries of God.’ Be on your guard, therefore, 
against irregular teachers, who may unawares creep in; mark them 
which cause divisions and schism in the church, and avoid.them ; 
‘hold fast the form of sound words,’ in which you have been in- 


structed fram your youth; and endeavour quietly ‘ to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’.”” P. 198. 


We are pleased to find, that the public has already fixed 
its sanction upon this litle volume; and that it has appeared 
ina second edition with the name of the author. Mr. Berens 
has been long known to us as the Village Pastor im the best 
sense of a term: his brethren, who have not the advantage of 
his acquaintance, will but imperfectly know how to appre- 
ciate his character, and his labours from the volume before 
us, valuable as it is. 


Those indeed who weuld feel the full extent of that debt 
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of obligation which this nation owes to her Established 
Church, should not satisfy themselves, with merely looking 
for her claims on their veneration and attachment, among: 
the learned and pious men who always have, and still con- 
tanue to shed a tastve upon her highest dignities, and her 
more ostensible situations of trust and responsibility. Nor 
should they dwell alone, upon the imperishable stores ol 
learning and eloquence, which she has laid up for the de- 
fence and promulgation of the faith, in the works of her 
more distinguished divines. But they should also follow her 
steps, and contemplate her influence, in the retired country 
village; they should weigh the value of their labours, who 
have retired from the busy world, and all the splendid re- 
wards which it offered to the more public exercise of their 
talents, and have devoted themselves to the humbler, yet not 
less useful task of preaching the Gospel to the poor, and 
pointing out to the simple village labourer the haven of his 
rest, and the land of his promise. ‘There they will find many 
such teachers as the author of these Village Sermons ; and 
in their unobtrusive labours they will trace the cause of that 
national character, which has still preserved us amid the 
convulsions of Europe; and of that honest, upright, and 
pious spirit, which notwithstanding all our failings, and all 
our vices, has hitherto secured to us the protection of a gras 
cloas and merciful Providence. 





-— ; 


Arr. XVI. Recollections and Refleciions, Personal and 
Political, as connected with Public Affairs, during the 


Reign of George LIL. By John Nicholls, Esq. Member of 


the House of Commons in the fifleenth, sixieenth, and 
eighteenth Parliaments of Great Britain. 8vo. ALG pp. 
Ys. Ridgway. 1820. 

Grerav light has often been thrown upon history by the pri- 
vate memoirs of individuals, who have been much in the way 
of public affairs, or mixed with those who conducted them. We 
are not sure that we remember to have ever heard the name 
of Mr. Nicholls, though we can fancy that it occurs in the list 
of occasional speakers in the Parliamentary Registers. 
fiowever, no one hereafter will have any right to plead igno- 
rance on this subject; the book before us, is a proof that Mr. 
Nicholls has bees all his life a very extraordinary man, 
although the fect had not transpired ; and certainly unless his 
assertions and opinions should be set down by the public as 
things of no value, future historians can be at no loss what to 
think about any event that has happened ia Europe ever since 
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this remarkable person was sixteen years of age. For in the 
work before us, we are accurately told what Ministers ever 
since that period were fools, and what Ministers were merely 
rogues ; what measures, were absurd, and which wise; what were 
the secret motives of this man’s actions, and what the ruling 
passion of another; where we are to look for the concealed 
springs of this event, and to what that other must be attri- 
buted; and all this on the most authentic authority, viz. that 
of John Nicholls, Esq. himself, who has not the least doubt 
that every thing always is as he supposes. As Mr. Nicholls 
indulges in very frequent doubts respecting the veracity and 
integrity of several individuals whom the public have been in the 
habit of regarding with respect, and seems indeed, to be by 
no means certain, that there has been more than one really in- 
fallible person in Europe, for the last fifty or sixty years, he 
will excuse vs, perhaps, for being a little incredulous likewise; 
and if we should say that we are by no means disposed to 
place full reliance upon the accuracy of his ‘* Recollections,” 
and not at all disposed to place any reliance whatever upon 
thesoundness of his judgment, or in the extent of his under- 
standing, he will remember the old proverb of ‘ give and 
take,” and rejoice in so unequivocal a proof of the in- 
dependent spirit of the present times, (for Mr. Nicholls is a 
man of very liberal sentiments, and a great advocate for the 
principle of letting every one “ think for himself’’) rather 
than envy us our sharing with him, in the pleasure of calling 
ihe characters of great and good men into question. Itis no 
doubt much more piquant to feel contempt for Mr. Burke, than 
merely to feel no respect for John Nicholls, Esq. ; but when 
we assure this last mentioned person, that after reading about 
100 pages of his book, we laid it down with the most good 
humoured weariness imaginable, thinking within ourselves 
how ashamed we should have been to have been the authors 
ofsuch a farrago of nonsense, we cannot help thinking, that 
this declaration on our part, will fill him with no little ve- 
neration for our talents in that very way, which he himself 
principally excels in. 

Mr. Nicholls was the son of one of the physicians to George 
II. At the accession of George IIL. our author was sixteen 
years of age; four months after this, he began to recollect 
such stories as the following. 


‘IT recollect the expression used to my father by Mr. Pratt, at 
that time Attorney General, afterwards better known by the name 
of Lord Camden, within four months after the King’s accession : 
‘ I see already, that this will be a weak and an inglorious reign? 
! recollect also the relation which a friend of my father’s gave to 
him of a conversation which he had had with Charles Towns- 
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hend; ‘I said to Charles Townshend, I don’t want to know any 
state secrets, but do tell me what is the character of this young 
man?’ After a pause, Charles Townshend replied, ‘He is very 
obstinate.’ It was also observed that the Princess Dowager of 
Wales had kept the young Prince from having any confidental in- 
timacy with any person except herself and the Earl of Bute: the 
pretence for this was the preservation of his morals. In truth, 
they had blockaded all approach to him. A notion has prevailed, 
that the Earl of Bute had suggested political A gee to the 
Princess Dowager; but this was certainly a mistake. In under- 
standing, the Princess Dowager was far superior to the Earl of 
Bute ; in whatever degree of favour he stood with her, he did not 
suggest, but he received her opinions and her directions. The late 
Marquis of Bute told me, that at the King’s accession, his father, 
the Karl of Bute, had no connexion beyond the pale of Leicester 
House. He added, ‘ 1 never lived with my father, nor did any of 
his children,’ Could such a man be fit to be a Minister?” P. 3. 


His Recollections in general, however, are not so re- 
cherchées as the above ; for the most part, their principal value 
consists in the support which they give to the facts that have 
been recorded in the Newspapers and Maguzines of the time ; 
the novel part of what our author says, is to be found in his “ Re- 
flections, Personal and Political,” which though given by our 
author as ‘‘favts,” are not to be received as such by his rea- 
ders. ‘Take for example the following anecdotes of Mr. 
Burke. As far as they are true, they are notorious; and 
where they are not notorious, we believe them to be merely 
* Reflections, Personal and Political, of John Nicholls, Esq.” 


« Atthe time when Mr, Burke was selected to be the private 
Secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, he was an author in the 
service of Mr. Dodsley the bookseller; he had conducted for that 
gentleman the Annual Register, a work of considerable reputation 
and merit, first established in the year 1758 ; and I believe that it 
was conducted under the direction of Mr. Burke to a very late 
period of his life. The political knowledge of Mr. Burke might 
be considered almost as an Encyclopadia: every man who ap- 
proached him received instruction from his stores; and his fail- 
ings (for failings he had) were not visible at that time; perhaps 
they did not then exist ; perhaps they grew up in the progress of his 
political life. When Mr. Burke entered into the service of the 
Marquis of Rockingham he was not rich, but the munificent gene- 
rosity of that Nobleman immediately placed him in an affluent si- 
tuation. Mr. Burke purchased a beautiful villa, at Beaconsfield, 
which was paid for by the Marquis of Rockingham. When Dr. 
Johnson, who, like Mr. Burke, had subsisted by his labours as 
an author, visited his friend at his new purchase, he could not 
help exclaiming with the shepherd in Virgil’s Eclogue, 

‘Non equidem invideo, miror magis.’ 
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But the Marquis of Rockingham’s liberatity was not confined to 
the person of Mr. Burke; he procured for Mr. William Burke, his 
cousin, and most confidential connexion, the employment of Un- 
der Secretary of State to General Conway ; and he gave to Mr. 
Edmund Burke's brother, Richard Burke, the place of Collector 
of the Customs at Grenada, 1 mention these circumstances to 
show, that Lord Rockingham was fully entitled to that devoted 
attachment which Mr. Edmund Burke ever paid him to the end 
of that noble Lord’s life.” P. 20. 

“ The feeble mind of the Duke of Portland, the indolence of 
Lord North, and the yielding temper of Charles Fox, accustomed 
to rely on Mr. Burke on political subjects, all concurred to 
give to Mr. Burke the direction of public affairs. The peace had 
been made, but nothing was done for the relief of the people. 
Almost at the outset of this Administration, in the business of 
Powell and Bembridge, Mr. Burke had very nearly run the Coali- 
tion Ministers aground. Charles Fox saw the necessity of stopping 
him, and the embarrassment was removed. But India was the 
great object of Mr. Burke’s attention. It was in India that he 
looked for power to his party, and opulence for himself and his 
family. Having used this expression, /is f/amily, I think it neces- 
sary to mention an anecdote, which I know only from the relation 
of others, but which I believe to be true. 

* Soon after Mr. Edmund Burke became a political character, 
he, and his cousin William Burke, embarked in a speculation in 
India stock, They prevailed on many of their friends to join 
them, among others, on Earl Verney, who fell a victim to this 
connexion, They used much solicitation with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to join them, but he was dissuaded from it by Anthony Chamier, 
for which Anthony Chamier, as he told me himself, was never for- 
given by the Burkes. ‘This speculation was at first extremely suc- 
cessful, but at last it failed. William Burke, and Lord Verney, 
were announced as the defaulters ; and Edmund Burke's name was 
concealed. William Burke was sent to India, and a situation at 
the Court of the Rajah of Tanjore obtained for him, Other 
advantages in India were also obtained for this gentleman, 

** When the Coalition came into power, Mr. Burke saw that 
much strength might be acquired for his party, by the seizure of 
India patronage. With this view Charles Fox was employed to 
bring in the India Bill, generally known by the name of Fox’s 
India Bill. But I am firmly persuaded that Mr. Fox had nothing 
to do with the formation of this Bill. It was prepared by Mr. 
Edmund Burke, whose only assistant in it was Mr. Pigot, after. 
wards Sir Arthur Pigot. Mr. Lee, at that time Attorney General, 
and Sir James Mansfield, at that time Solicitor General, both 
assured me, that they never saw the Bill, until it was printed for 
the use of the House of Commons. ‘They doubted whether 
Charles Fox himself had seen the Bill, before the essential parts of 
it had been completely arranged by Mr. Burke. Lord North cer- 
tainly did not sce it until the Bill was completed; and when it was 
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shown him, he said with his usual pleasantry and sagavity, ‘ that 
he thought it a good receipt to knock up an Administration.’ But 
he supported it in the House of Commons.” P. 53. 


The next anecdote, relating to John Wilks, we extract on 
account of the truly profound inference which our author de- 


duces at the end ; a finer piece of reasoning is not to be tound 
in any part of the work. 


‘“‘ It may not be improper to mention here a little anecdote, 
which I received from the late Mr. Sergeant Glynn, the confi- 
dential friend and law adviser of John Wilkes. Earl Temple had 
furnished Mr. Wilkes with a qualificationto enable him to stand for 
Middlesex ; but Mr. Wilkes was at that time under a sentence of 
outlawry for a misdemeanor, viz. for the libel published in the 
North Briton, No. 45. It was a matter of uncertainty whether 
this judgment of outlawry could be reversed by a writ of error; 
and, if the judgment of outlawry were not reversed, the freehold 
estate of 600/. a year, which Earl Temple had granted to Mr. 
Wilkes, for his life, would have been forfeited. Earl ‘emple would 
not expose himself to this risk; it was therefore arranged, that if 
Mr. Wilkes should be called cn at the poll to produce his qualifica- 
tion, he should immediately decline the poll: but Mr. Wilkes was 
not called on. I mention this anecdote, to show how often im- 
portant events depend on little circumstances. If Mr. Wilkes bad 
not been elected for Middlesex, his expulsion, and all the conse- 
quent questions, could never have taken place.” P. 30. 


The manner in which Mr. Nicholls enforces bis opinions, 
is very artful and insidious. He knows how unwilling the 
public would be to differ from him on any point of mere opi- 
nion, and therefore he introduces each separate period of his 
paragraph with reminding us of the authority upon which it 
comes. 


** I think the interregnum which took place during the King’s 
illness was highly injurious to the country. I think the same of 
Mr. Pitt's proposal to establish regency in the Prince of Wales 
with curtailed prerogatives. I regret that the minds of English- 
men have been accustomed to the idea; I fear that mischief may 
hereafter follow from it. But I will have done with reflections 
which I know will be odious: I will now speak of the matter his- 
torically.”’ P 70. 

That, however, which most delighted us, was the luminous 
point of view in which he places the question of the Marriage 
Act. 


** The Royal Family Marriage Act of 1772, was the measure 


of importance next brought forward. I think it is the wickedest. 


Act in the Statute Book.” P. 31. 


** The Bill was carried through the two Houses with great diffi- 
culty. Inthe House of Commons it was carried only by a mia- 
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jority of forty; and in the House of Lords nineteen Peers entered 
a protest, declaring that the Bill, if passed into a law, would be 
void. I think they were right in this opinion. Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir Matthew Hale, and Sir John Holt, have all laid down this 
doctrine in the most explicit terms, that an Act of Parliament re- 
pugnant to the law of God, is void. Suppose an Act of Parliament 
were passed, declaring that those who have been made the abjects 
of this Royal Family Marriage Act, viz. the descendants of George 
II. should be dispunishable for murder, would such an Act be void, 
or valid? I think no man can hesitate to say, that such an Act 
would be void; because it would permit men to do that with im- 
punity which God has forbidden them to do. The law of God has 
not commanded marriage, but it has pointed it out as the means by 
which man may continue his race, and live in his posterity. What 
right could Parliament have to say, “ The children of the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Cumberland shall die without issue?” I hesi- 


tate to speak of the mischiefs which have been already produced 
by this Act.” P, $2. 


We think that by this time our readers will have seen to 


the bottom of Mr. Nicholls’s mind ; and if after this they wish 


to read his book, we know where they may have a copy at 
hali-price. 
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Tracts on the Divinity of Christ ; and on the Repeal of the Statute against 
Blasphemy : containing t. The Bible, and nothing but the Bible. 


of the Divinity of Christ. 3. A brief Memorial. 
rians, &c, 


2. Kvidence 
4. Three Addeesses to Unita- 
To which is prefixed, a Preface containing Strictures on the recent 
Publications of Mr. Belsham and Dr. Carpenter; with an Analysis of 1 John v, 
20. and a Summary of the whole Epistle, as Evidences of Christ’s Divinity. By 
the Bishop of St. David's. Svo. 12s. 

Twenty Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge, in 1820, at 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. .C, Benson, M.A. 
late cf Trinity College, and now Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Bro. 12s. 

Thoughts on the essential Requisites for Church Communion, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper, as connected with Christian Missions: in reply to the Rev. S. 
Greathead, F.S.A. By William Moorhouse, Jun. 12mo. 4s. 

Attention to the Origin and Design of the Gospel, recommended, as a Defence 
against prevailing Errors, including some Observations on the Doctrine of Im- 
puted Righteousness, a Sermon, preached at St. James’s Chapel, Whitehaven, 
July 14, 1820, at the Visitation of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
aud published by Request. By William Ainger, B.D. (formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge) Vicar of Sunning Hill, Berks, and perpetual Curate 
and Superintendant of the Clerical Institation, at St. Bees, Cumberland. 1s, 

Unitarianism Refuted, being a Reply to Captain James Gifford's Sequel to Mr. 
Hewson's Appendix. By the Rev. William Hewson, Vicar of Swansea, 1s. 6d. 

Christian Loyalty (as taught by St. Paul) acceptable to God, and beveficial to 
Mankind. A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Woobutn, Bucks, on 
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Sunday, November 12, 1820. By the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, labia Curate ot Wooburn. 3d. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, by a Lady, as used iv her own Family, inseribed 
with Permission to the Rev, Archdeacon Bayes. 5s, 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel at Lambeth, on Sunday, November 12, 
1820, at the Consecration of the Right Rev. William Carey, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. By the Rev. Edmund Goodenough, D.D. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxtord, and Head Master of Westminster School, 

An Lilustration of the Liturgy of the Charch of England, as to its daily Ser- 
vice, including a particular Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s, and 
Athanasian Creeds, shewing the scriptural Foundation of the Established Ser- 
vice; its Conformity to the Practice of the Primitive Church; and the Devia- 
tions from both, in the Varieties of Modern Worship : with an Appendix, histori- 
cal, critical, and practical, By the Rey. T. Pruen, Curate of Dursley, Glouces- 
tershire. 2 vols, Royal 8vo. 11. 14s, ) 

Two Sermons. 1. On the Daty and Reasonableness of Loyalty. ITI. On the 
Duty and Reasovableness of that Medium, in respect to Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, which lies between the Extremes of Apathy and Enthusiasm. By the Rev. 
Richard Pearson, B.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford ; and late Curate of the 
United Parishes of St. Briavel’s and Hewelsfield, in the Diocese of Gloucester. 
1s. 6d. 

An Affectionate Address to those Dissenters from the Communion of the 
Church of England, who agree with her in the leading Doctrines of Christianity. 
By Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. and AS, Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, Lou- 
don. 6d. or 5s, per Dozen, 

LAW. 


A Report of the Case of Bills of Exchange, made payable at Bankers, as de- 
cided in the House of Lords, upon the Motion of the Lord Chancellor, seconded 
by Lord Redesdale ; and their Reasons for the Judgment. With an Appendix, 
contaming the Opinions of three of the Judges; and a Preface. By Richard 
Bligh, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 3s. 6d. 

An Laquiry whether Trust Terms, attendant on the Inheritance, are liable to the 
Execution of a Judgment Creditor, under the Tenth Section of the Statute of 
Frauds; with Reference to a Case now standing over for Decision in the ensuing 
Term, in the Court of Exchequer. By Robert Gream Hall, Esq. of Jancoln’s 
lun, Barrister at Law. 8vo. &s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, Sturges Bourne, on the Subject of the late Act for 
the Removal of the Irish Poor. By Montague Burgoyne. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this Country, occasioned by the Bill now 
in the House of Commons for Consolidating and Amending the Laws relating to 
Prisons; with some Remarks on the Practice of looking to the Task- Master of a 
Prison, rather than to the Chaplain, for the Reformation of Offenders; and of 


purchasing the Work of those whom the Law has condemned to hard Labour as 


a Punishment, by allowing them to spend a Portion of their Earnings during 
their Imprisonment. By George Holford, Esq. M.P. 2s. 


MEDICAL, 


Practical Observations in Midwifery, with a Selection of Cases. By John 
Ramsbotham, M.D, Lecturer of Midwilery at the London Hospital, and one of 
the Physician Accoucheurs to the Lying-inn-Charity, &c. &c. Part I. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Treatment of Gravel, Calculus, and other 
Diseases connected with a deranged Operation of the Urinary Orgaus. By Wil- 
liam Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cases illustrating the improved Treatment of Strictures in the Urethra and 
Rectum, by the new Instrument, the Dilator, aud the Removal of Stone from the 
Bladder, wihout cutting it, by the same; with a Criticism on the other Opera- 
tions for Stone. By James Arnott, lately Surgeon in the Hon, East India Com 
pany's Service. 

Practical Observations on Chronic Affections of the Digestive Organs, and on 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders; being an Attempt to combine with English 
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Practice, some useful Methods of Cure employed on the Continent. Also, Re- 
marks on Warm Mimeral Baths, Mineral Watersin general, and on the Use and 
Abuse of the Cheltenham Waters, By Join Thomas, M.D. many Years resident 
Physician at Toulouse, now practising at Cheltenham. — 6s, 

The Influence of Civil Lite, Sedentary Habits, and Intellectual Refinement ou 
Human Health and Human Happiness, including an Estimate of the Balance of 
Enjoyment and Suffering in the different Gradations of Society. 3s, Gd. 

Cooke’s Treatise on Palsy, 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Pictures, Historical and Biographical, drawn from English, Scottish, and Irish 
History. By JohnGalt, Fsq. Author of the Life of Wolsey, &c. 2 vols. 145. 

Memoirs of the principal Events, or Chronological Retrospect of Mahomedan 
History, from the Death of the Arabian Legislator to the Accession of the Em- 
peror Akbar, and the Establishment of the Moghul Empire in Hindustaon, from 
Original Persian Authorities. By Major David Price, of the East Indie Com- 
pany’s Service, Vol. 3. 

A General History of the House of Guelph, or Royal Family of Great Britain, 
from the earliest Period in which the Name appears upon Record, to the Acces- 
sion of his Majesty King George the First to the Throne. With an Appendix of 
authentic and original Documents. By Andrew Halliday, M.D. Domestic Ihy- 
sician tol's Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 4to. 21. 10s, 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century ; containing a complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City, the remains of the Middle Ages, and the Monuments of 
Modern Times. 3 vols. crown Bvo, 11. 7s, 

Parga, and the Lonian Islands, comprehending a Refutation of the Mis-statements 
of the Quarterly Review, and of Liestenaut-General Sir Thomas Maitland, on 
the Subject; with a Report of the Trial between that Officer and the Author. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel C. P, De Bosset. 8vo, 14s. 


BLOG RAPHY. 

The Brothers; a brief Narrative of the Character and Death of Pretor and 
Thomas Whitty, late of Sherborne. By John Bullar, of Southampton, 4s. 

The Life of Voltaire, with interesting Particulars respecting his Death, and. 
Anecdotes and Characters of bis Contemporaries. By Frank Hall Standish, Esq. 
Svo. 12s. 

The Life of the late George Hill, D.D. Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Audrews. By George Cook, D.D. F R.S.E.  8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for the Year 1821, 8vo. 15s. 


POLITICS. 

Observations on the Proceedings against the Queen, addressed to his Consti- 
tuents. By C. Tennyson, Esq. M.P. 2s, 6d. 

The Substance of the Speech of J. G. Lambton, Esq. M.P. at the Durham 
County Meeting, Dec. 13th last, on moving the Resoluuions and Address to her 
Majesty, with the Petitions to both Housesof Parliament. 1s, 

A Political View of the Times: or a Dispassionate Inquiry into the Measures 
and Conduct of the Ministry and Opposition. 3s. 

Piocion in Reply to Cato, in Defence of the People of England and Vindice- 
tion of the Public Press, with a few Words in Conclusion to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Liverpool. 

POETRY. 

Picturesque Piety; or, Scripture Truths, illustrated by forty-eight Engravings, 
with an originel Poem to each. By the Rev Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 2 vols, 6s. 

Odes and other Poems. By Heary Neele. 7s. 6d. 

Poems, containing the Indian and Lazarus, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Faithful Shepherd, or Divine Arcadiad.. 8vo, 3s. 

DRAMATIC. 
Commodus, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 2s. 6d. 
Mirandola, a Tragedy, in five Acts. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
NOVFLS. 
Such isthe World. S$ vols. 12mo. 11. 1s, 
Suciety and Solitude. By James Hoole, Esq. 3vols. 15s. 
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Kenilworth. By the Author of Waverley. 3 vols, 21. 11s. 6d. 
Traits and Trials, @ vols. 12m0. 14s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Miraculous Prophecies and Predictions of Pmninent Men, from the Earliest 
Records, relating to the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms, particularly 
Fazland and France; with a Picture of the Preseat Times, uot only as regards 
Spain, Portugal, avd Naples, but other Countries preparing for similar Events, 
prior to Babylon's Fall, the Restoration of the Jews, and a general Reformation 
over all the World. 

Essays on Money, Exchanges, and Political Ecouonty ; containing a concise 
History of the Gold and Silver Coins of this Covatry, with Tables showing the 
Valve and the Alterations made in them, the Seignorage, &c. Ac. from the ‘Time 
of the Conquest to the present Time. By Beury James. 10s. 

Rosamond, a Sequel to Karly Lessons, By Marisa Edgeworth, @ vols. 18mo, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Matihi«’s Edition of Euripides is reprinting at Oxford. 
The two first Volumes containing the Text, will be published 
in a few weeks. 

A new Edition of Thucydides, by Professor Immanuel 
Bekker. of Berlin, is in a state of preparation. The text 
will be materially improved by means of Manuscripts not 
hitherto collated. A proper Selection of Notes will be 
added. To be printed at Owford. 

Mr. Cooper has issued Proposals for a new Choral Book, 
for the Use of the Established Church ; containiug a Selec- 
tion of the most valuable and useful Compositions for that 
Service, by the most celebrated German Composers of the 
last four hundred years; with a number of choice Melodies, 
by the best English Masters of the last Century. Among 
the former will be found nearly forty Tunes by the celebrated 
Martin Luther, not hitherto published in this Country. 

The Rev. Thomas Boys, ot Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has a Volume of Sermons in the Press. 

Mr. Haden, of Sloane Street, is about to publish a 
Monthly Journal of Medicine, addressed principally to un- 
professional Persons. 

A new Periodical Work is announced entitled, a Maga- 
zine of the Fine Arts, or Monthly Review of Painiing, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and embellished Literature. 

Mr. Britton has announced that his fifth and conclugi 
Volume of the Architectural Antiquities of Great Brilan 
will be compleated by Midsummer next. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
by Bishop Tomline, has beea announced for publication. 
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